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* In the whole range of political and social 
questions there are none surpassing in specu- 
lative interest or urgent practical importance 
those involved in the relations between Great 
Britain and the United States ; and these have 
rarely been more critical or more interesting 
than at the present moment. The actual 
excitement may, and we doubt not will, pass 
away; the menacing danger of a quarrel, 
artificial in its origin and almost ludicrously 
insignificant in its ostensible pretext, may be 
averted by tranquil patience on the one side, 
and the subsidence of effervescing feeling on the 
other: but the real and fundamental causes 
which have led to both are deep-seated and 
abiding, and as long as they remain undimin- 
ished and uncomprehended, the passion and 
the peril may at any instant be renewed. 
There are no two countries on the earth a 
thorough and perennial cordiality of friend- 
ship between whom is so essential to their 
own comfort or to human progress. Bound 
together heart and hand, each would be in- 
vulnerable ; aclose and confiding union might 
enable them not only to defy the world and 
to control it, but — what is-incomparably 
more important — to point its course, to aid 
its development, to guide and uphold its foot- 
steps to a destiny as noble and a position as 
enviable as our own. Severed from one 
another, divided by mutual suspicions, har- 
assed by mutual animosity, weakened by mu- 
tual strife secret or avowed, we can never be 
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anything else but a drag upon each other’s 
progress, a thorn in each other’s side, a tool 
for the interests and passions of other states 
to work with, a scandal to the cause of pop- 
ular government, and a barricr to the spread 
of liberty and peace. 

No nations, it would seem, ought to un- 
derstand each other so thoroughly or to love 
each other so well. Our blood is closely 
allied ; our institutions are very similar ; our 
language and religion are almost identical ; 
our pursuits and our character present far 
more points of resemblance than of difference, 
and far more than we have in common with 
any other people ; and our commercial rela- 
tions are on a scale of magnitude and inti- 
macy such as the world has never yet wit- 
nessed in any age orin any quarter. Yet, in 
spite of all this, there exist causes of dislike, 
distrust, ill-appreciation, and hostility, which 
it appears almost impossible to eradicate — 
which keep us constantly asunder, and fre- 
quently embitter and exasperate our inter- 
course to a degree which reaches nearly 
to the boiling-point. Unlucky historical 
antecedents; one war in which America. 
was signally successful; another. in which: 
England was unquestionably in the wrong ;. 
contiguity of frontier ; the tone of quiet and’ 
domineering superiority not unreasonable in 
a nation which has grown old amid centuries: 
of grandeur; the jealous and irritable sus- 
ceptibility not unnatural in a nation young, 
vain, and ambitious of distinction, conscious 
of vast energies, and confident in a mighty 
future, but fretted by misgivings lest its posi- 
tion should not be fully recognized, and 
therefore on the watch for every semblance 
of a slight; the usual restless inclination of 
an adolescent athlete to measure himself 
with a champion of established fame ;. a cer- 
tain steady degradation in the Transatlantic 
institutions, which makes them year by. year 
less in harmony with our own ; the perpetual 
augmentation of the population of the Union 


by discontented and turbulent. emigrants: 


from Europe, whose hatred to England is at. 
once’a passion and a creed ; and, finally,.the 
existence of a special ‘‘ domestic institution ’’ 
in America, which we regard witl condemna- 
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tion and abhorrence, and which they them- 
selves in secret feel to be a danger, an embar- 
rassment, and a reproach, but in public think 
it necessary to defend with the vehemence 
and anger with which men always defend 
their vulnerable points ;—all these things 
are perpetual sources of irritation and mis- 
understanding, which operate powerfully to 
**separate chief friends,’’ and to make ‘“‘a 
man’s foes those of his own household,’’ or 
at least of his own race. 

Yet there is no nation on earth whom it so 
much imports us to study and to read aright 
as the American. We may learn from them 
many things in the way of warning, and 
some things also in the way of stimulus and 
of example. We see in them a sort of cari- 
cature or exaggeration of what we once were, 
and of what we may possibly become. We 
may trace in their conduct, their character, 
and their tendencies, some of our past vices 
and many of our future dangers. They are 
proceeding at full swing in a course which 
we are just entering with hesitating and re- 
luctant footsteps, but along which a numer- 
ous and energetic party are anxious to hurry 
us with accelerated pace. They have already 
made many changes in their institutions 
which we are just beginning to contemplate 
as possible. They are now feeling, by ample 
and sad experience, some of those mischiev- 
ous results which we as yet see only as spec- 
ulative consequences, or of the first faint 
_ actual pressure of which we are barely be- 
ginning to be sensible. They are trying con- 
stitutional experiments which their singular 
social condition enables them to try with in- 
considerable risk, but which England could 
not venture on except at the hazard of her 
very existence. It behooves us, then, to watch 
them with the most vigilant attention ; to 
make the results of their experience our own, 
without incurring its hazards ; to use them as 
vicarious sufferers; and to profit alike by 
their trials, their achievements, and their fail- 
ures. Seventy-five years ago they had a po- 
litical constitution not very dissimilar from 
our own, but very dissimilar from what theirs 
now is: since then, all their movements have 
been, as all ours now are, towards a more 
and more unmodified democracy. Have the 
results in the United States been such as to 
afford matter for congratulation to them, or 
matter of beckoning encouragement to us? 

With regard to the state of feeling between 
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the people of England and of the United 
States a misconception exists on both sides 
of the water, which it most important to 
clear up. Americans who come over to this 
country for the first time are commonly sur- 
prised at the frank cordiality of their recep- 
tion, and express their agreeable disappoint- 
ment with a naiveté which shows what a very 
different welcome they anticipated. Here 
and there, indeed, a spoiled Yankee of inor- 
dinate conceit and offensive manners meets 
with the same ridicule or the same repulse 
in society as he would have done had he be- 
longed to any other country, or been a native 
of our own : he sets down as an insult to his 
nation the rebuffs which his own individual 
arrogance or vulgarity has brought upon him, 
and returns, soured and malignant, to his own 
shores, to console himself by spreading mis- 
representation and ill-will. But, these rare 
exceptions apart, the feeling of Americans, 
on landing in England, is that we have de- 
scribed. They find everywhere the greatest 
interest felt as to the progress of their won- 
derful country ; profound admiration of its 
energy ; and a somewhat excessive disposition 
to hold it up for envy, and to use it as an in- 
strument for depreciating ourselves. They 
find every American author of real eminence 
read here nearly as widely as there —ap- 
plauded quite as generously, appreciated 
quite as justly ; they find Longfellow the most 
popular living poet next to Tennyson ; they 
find Channing ranking among our most valued 
divines, Kent and Story among our most em- 
inent jorists, Prescott among our first-rate 
historians, Cooper and Washington Irving 
among our most universally read authors in 
the lighter paths of literature. They meet, 
too, on all hands, with the most earnest and 
genuine expressions of a wish for cordial amity 
and alliance, and the deepest regret at any 
subject of dispute or alienation that may 
havearisen between thenations. And if they 
are gentlemen by education and breeding, 
they experience no difficulty — quite as little, 
certainly, as an Englishman would do —in 
gaining access to the best society which the 
old country can produce. 

A similar agreeable surprise awaits the 
Englishman who visits the United States. 
He was prepared, perhaps, by the perusal of 
American newspapers and American history, 
as well as by books of travels, to be received 
with some roughness, and not a little sus- 
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picion and dislike. He finds every house 
most hospitably open to him, a willingness to 
show him every kindness and to do him all 
honor. He observes an almost over-anxious 
desire for the good opinion of England —a 
sort of unavowed and perhaps unconscious 
feeling that America can scarcely trust her 
own estimate of herself and her achievements 
till the stamp of English appreciation has 
been set upon them. In discussing political 
matters, he finds always great shrewdness 
and usually great fairness and candor —a 
willingness to admit what is regretable, peril- 
ous, or culpable in their own institutions and 
proceedings —and a disposition to do full 
justice to whatever is admirable and stable 
and dignified in the character and constitu- 
tion of Great Britain. He finds, too, among 
those whose society he frequents, an entire 
neglect or condemnation of the often unwar- 
ranted language of the government and of 
the press of the United States, an earnest 
belief that the friendship of the two countries 
never will: be broken, and a resolute deter- 
mination that it never shall. His surprise 
and perplexity at the seeming discrepancy 
between the language of the nation and that 
of its ostensible organs is natural ; and, no 
doubt, it needs an explanation. 

The truth, and the explanation, is simply 
this. Between the upper and the educated 
classes of the two nations—between those 
Americans and those English who know and 
visit one another — between their merchants, 
their proprietors, their cultivated men — 
there is unfeigned cordiality and sympathy. 
Between the masses of the two people— 
between the two nations which reside at 
opposite sides of the Atlantic, which do not 
know each other, which do not visit each 
other, which look at each other only through 
their respective governments and journals — 
there is misunderstanding, coldness, mistrust, 
dislike — and on one side a feeling of jealousy 
amounting to absolute hostility. The reason 
—the main reason, for there are several 
subsidiary ones — may be thus broadly stated. 
They read us through the medium of our 
history, or what they are taught of it, and 
through the distorted prejudices and passions 
of the immigrants who crowd their shores ; 
and we read them through the language of 
their newspapers, their officials, and their 
political orators: —the truth being that 
neither party could well draw their impres- 


reading, in some 





sions of the other from more unfaithful or 
misleading sources. We will speak first of 
the American notion of Great Britain. 

There prevails a very general notion across 
the water that we are a dictatorial nation. 
‘* England,” they say, ‘is always wishing 
to dictate ; and America will not be dictated 
to.”” We confess that there is some justifica- 
tion — some color of excuse, at least — for 
this charge. Our history is against us. It 
is difficult to get rid of a bad character. It 
sticks by a man long after he has ceased to 
deserve it; and few will believe in the depth 
or sincerity of the repentance of one who has 
been once a sinner. We must admit that 
England used to be given to interference and 
dictation. She often meddled where she 
had no business, and spoke in a tone she had 
no right to assume. Unfortunately, too, the 
great mass of Americans—and we must 
ever bear in mind that with them it is the 
great mass (and not, as with us, the more 
highly educated few) who decide the national 
feeling and influence the government action 
—are only slightly acquainted with any 
history but their own, and with English his- 
tory so far as it is interwoven with their 
own. Now it cannot be denied, that on the 
two principal occasions when this interweav- 
ing took place England did appear in the 
character of an overbearing and peremptory 
state. Hear Mr. Tremenheere on this point. 
(Notes, p. 128.) 


‘‘ Raising my eyes from the daily study of 
these [newspapers], I was tempted to as 
myself whether it was really true that I, as 
an Englishman, was meeting with nothing 
but cordiality, civility, and kindness from 
every one I fell in with, while probably 
every individual among them had just been 
per or other, the most 
virulent denunciations of England, the bit- 
terest taunts against her policy, the most 
undervaluing remarks on her power, and the . 
most depreciating estimates of the individual 
character of her people. 

‘‘ After a three months’ course of these 
papers, I think I am safe in saying that the 
ordinary tone of more than two-thirds of 
them is of that quality, whenever they take 
occasion to discuss anything in which Eng- 
land, or English customs, or English char- 
acter may be involved ; and that in a moment 
of the least political excitement a still larger 
proportion of them join in the same cry; 
and it then requires no ordinary courage in 
the editor of an American newspaper to 
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deal out to England, or to any one of her 
actions, the simplest meed of fairness. 

‘+ T asked very many persons what was the 
meaning of all this; and the answer I in- 
variably received was, ‘O, you must not 
mind what our papers say ; we don’t read 
such trash as most of them contain; it is 
written to catch the Irish votes at the elec- 
tions.’ 

‘* With all deference to my numerous and 
most respectable informants, I am not satis- 
fied that this answer goes to the root of the 
matter. 

‘* For a solution, I think it necessary to 
begin with the beginning; and that begin- 
ning is, in a nation educated all on one plan, 
the public schools. 

‘+ In the course of my visits to these 
schools, in the range of country I have de- 
scribed, I asked permission to look, among 
other school-books, at the books of histor 
in common use. I looked through them all. 
They contain either a very brief résumé of 
history, both ancient and modern,* or of 
modern alone, principally that of England ; 
so brief, however, as to be entirely unim- 
pressive to the minds of youth, being little 
more than a mere dry detail of facts and 
dates. The ey of these books is, as is 
very natural, American history, from the 
landing of the Puritans to the termination 
of the last war. The most prominent part 
is, as naturally, given to the history of the 
war of independence. Of the spirit of their 
forefathers in undertaking that war, and of 
their courage in bringing it to a successful 
issue, they hase much reason to be proud. 
The exploits of that war, and the successful 
ones of the last, figure of course conspicuous] 
in those histories. The error of the Britis 
Government and people in provoking the 
struggle is chastised with no sparing hand ; 
while the power of the American people, as 
exhibited in beating the British Government, 
and the glory thence resulting, occupy a 
conspicuous place. As long as such histories 
are written in a fair and simply patriotic 
spirit, without seeking to perpetuate hostile 
feelings, and without either unjustifiable ex- 
aggerations or unfair concealments (and I 
cannot say that some of the books I looked 
at are free from such defects), no one can 
complain that American children should 


* “The text-book of history now in use in our schools is 
nota good one..... We will give an illustration of its 
character. In the part devoted to Grecian history, the 
names of Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, and 
Leonidas are not introduced in the narration of the 
Persian invasions ; and the name of not a single inhabi- 
tant of Greece who lived between the time of Solon and that 
of Epaminondas is mentioned in the course of that part of 
the history. Yet this period of nearly two hundred years 
was prolific of great men, and is probably the most impor- 
tant era in the history of civilization.” — Report of the 
Boston Public Schools, 1849. 
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read principally American history; but a 
young person who has been instructed in a 
course of history in which a few years and a 
few events are made to assume such promin- 
ence, while the history of previous centuries, 
and of subsequent events, isall but unknown, 
will be apt to have very exaggerated ideas 
of his own nation, and a very slender one of 
any other.”’ 


We can well understand how those who 
know little of English history except at those 
periods where it was interwoven with that 
of America, and who read those periods only 
in works written from an American point 
of view, tinged with American prejudices, 
and expressly designed to exasperate the 
American patriotism, should conceive of us 
as an arrogant, aggressive, ambitious, and 
intermeddling nation. We can only assure 
them that we are wholly altered since those 
days; and we can safely appeal, in proof 
of our reformation, to our entire history 
(India perhaps apart) since 1815. Our sin 
and our danger now lie in a precisely oppo- 
site direction. Not only have we become 
indolent, forbearing, and enduring; willing 
to compromise and anxious to accommodate ; 
hating the trouble of dispute, and dreading 
both the cost, the folly, and the sin of war ; 
but our national policy has been of late, and 
is still, too largely influepced by a school or 
party which holds that isolation is our true 
wisdom, that a nation has no duties towards 
other nations, and that we ought to stand 
tamely by in selfish or sublime indifference, 
whatever tricks are played or whatever atro- 
cities are committed on the earth. If we err 
in future, it will not be by meddling too 
often, but by abstaining from meddling even 
when abstinence becomes a crime. If we 
come into collision with our neighbors, it 
will not be from a wish to dictate, but from 
the inevitable necessity of at last resisting 
dictation. The temper of the nation is greatly 
altered: it is in some respects wiser, in some 
respects weaker. Nothing short of the un- 
bending arrogance and the undisguised ag- 
gressiveness of Russia could have dragged us 
into this war; nothing short of equally offen- 
sive behavior on the part of some other state 
will drag us into war again. We now hab- 
itually only long for peace — to lead a quiet 
life—to keep out of hot water. We ask 


only of our neighbors — and of our American 
neighbors most especially—that they will 
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not, by unendurable encroachments or inad- 
missible pretensions, bully us out of our in- 
dolent repose. 

Unfortunately the prejudices which his- 
tory has raised against us are perpetually 
confirmed and fanned by the Europeans who 
annually flock by thousands to the New 
World. The voices of the living echo and 
reiterate the false accusations of the dead. 
America now reckons among her population 
vast numbers who are Americans neither by 
birth, descent, nor feeling, — who are in her, 
but not of her,—who disregard her inter- 
ests, abuse her hospitality, and bring dis- 
credit on her character. In virtue of the 
unbounded liberality of her customs, the 
settled freedom of her institutions, and the 
rich rewards which she offers to industry and 
enterprise, she has for nearly two generations 
been the refuge of adventurers from every 
portion of the Old World. The active and 
the striving saw in her a field where their 
energies would be secure of wealth and great- 
ness; the depressed and despairing flocked to 
a land where success was possible and hope 
was reasonable ; the loving fled to her as a 
country where marriage would be feasible, 
and where children would be a help and not 
a burden ; the discontented sought her as a 
land of promise ; the tossed and persecuted, 
as a place of rest; adventurers of every 
character and of every sort of antecedents, — 
those who had made Europe too hot to hold 
them, — those who had quitted it™because it 
was too sober for their wild dreams and too 
strong for their meditated crimes; fugitives 
from tynanny; fugitives from justice ; — all 
these crowded to the great republic of the 
New World, and found there a ready wel- 
come, or at least a hospitable shelter and an 
unsuspicious and uninquiring home. 

Among this miscellany two classes are es- 
pecially noticeable — the immigrants from 
Central Europe and the immigrants from 
Ireland. For some time back each of these 
classes has numbered on an average upwards 
of 100,000 annually, and each, with its des- 
cendants, is calculated now to reach about 
two millions. Thus, out of a total white 
population of twenty millions, four consist 
of aliens, — men who are not naturalized at 
heart into their adopted country, — who are 
still rather Irish, or Germans, than United- 
States men, — who yet cherish all the preju- 
dices and passions they brought with them 





from the land of their extraction, — and who 
are, in truth, almost as anti-American as 
they are anti-English. A considerable pro- 
portion of the Germans belonged to the polit- 
ical malcontents of their native land; who 
had long sighed for a liberty which they 
could not attain; who had been worsted in 
their endeavors to overthrow or to reform 
their oppressive governments at home; who, 
in fact, constituted the Republicans, Social- 
ists, and revolutionary party generally, in the 
various states of Central Europe. Most of 
these had imbibed, before they crossed the 
Atlantic, a thorough distrust and dislike of 
England—often with little reasonable ground. 
She had disappointed their expectations. 
They had looked to her, as the one great 
free state in Europe, for aid, or at least for 
sympathy, in their various insurrectionary 
movements; they had flattered themselves 
that they were certain of obtaining it; they 
had deceived themselves, or had suffered their 
leaders to deceive them, into a belief that 
it had been first promised and then with- 
held; and they resented the disappointment 
of their unwarranted hopes, as if a positive 
engagement had been broken and a positive 
injury inflicted. We need not tell English- 
men, nor any one who knows’ the strong 
clinging of the English government to the 
established and the legitimate, how entirely 
baseless, in nearly every instance, were these 
self-deceiving hopes. But, nevertheless, they 
were firmly held by thousands of insurgents 
throughout Europe, who first settled in their 
own minds what Great Britain ought to do; 
then persuaded themselves that she would do 
it; and finally hated her because she had 
not done it. There can be‘no question that 
England is, and has long been, in sad disre- 
pute with the popular party on the Conti- 
nent; and that those belonging to it, who 
have crossed the Atlantic in consequence of 
the ruin of their hopes, have carried their 
animosity against us along with them, and 
preach it as a creed in their new country. 
Of the sentiments towards England which 
the Irish immigrants have carried with them 
into the United States it is needless to speak. 
The names of Meagher and Mitchell are suffi- 
cient. The Hibernian detestation of the 
British government dates far back in history. 
It partook of all the elements of discord 
which could fan a sentiment into a passion 
— animosity of conquest and defeat, animos- 
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ity of race, animosity of politics, animosity 
of religion. The perverse and apparently 
innate lawlessness of the Irish no doubt 
made it a matter of enormous difficulty to 
govern them at once mildly and effectively. 
Unhappily, too, for generations we did neither. 
Our government was undeniably oppressive 
and unjust. Our laws, as regarded Catholics, 
were intolerant and iniquitous in the extreme. 
There was ample warrant for Irish hatred of 
the British government. But the feeling 
survived —as was inevitable—long after its 
causes and justification had been removed. 
The fairest government, the kindest treat- 
ment, the most equal laws, the most un- 
bounded and generous aid in the time of ca- 
lamity, have done nothing to appease a hatred 
which at last became at once criminal and 
insane. Politicians, who had neither patriot- 
ism to inspire them, nor wisdom to guide 
them, nor Christianity to restrain them, 
found gratification for their passions and hope, 
for their ambition, in exasperating to the ut- 
most the blind fury of the poor and ignorant, 
and giving to the hatred between Celt and 
Saxon the deadly and incurable character of 
an hostility of race. Hundreds of thousands 
of these misled unfortunates perished in the 
famine, in spite of the most gigantic and 
generous efforts of English humanity to save 
them. Hundreds of thousands more flocked 
to America, and flock there yearly still — dis- 
turbing their adopted country with their in- 
corrigible turbulence, inflaming it by their 
wild passions, misleading it by their insane 
delusions, and spreading through the length 
and breadth of the land mental and moral 
poison of the most subtle and degrading kind. 

Unfortunately, too, the institutions and 
customs of the United States give great facil- 
ities to both these classes of aliens to influ- 
ence the conduct and excite the feelings of 
their new country. Naturalization is easily 
obtained, sometimes after a short residence, 
sometimes with scarcely any residence at all. 
In a land where suffrage, nearly universal, 
everywhere prevails, immigrants soon become 
voters, and as such are sought for, flattered, 
and cajoled by politicians of every party; 
their support is bid for; their prejudices are 
humored or adopted ; and the ambitious and 
unscrupulous candidates for place, or power, 
or senatorial distinctions, are soon made 
aware that a profession of the most rabid 
hostility to Great Britain is the surest mode 
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of securing Irish and sometimes German 
votes. Rancorous Hibernian orators rave at 
public meetings and on forest ‘‘ stumps ; ”’ 
and it is well known that, of all the out- 
rageous and virulent abuse of England which 
80 disfigures the American press, nearly one- 
half proceeds from Irish pens, and the other 
half is a disreputable and dishonest pander- 
ing to the exigencies of Irish passion. It 
must be set down either to a populace whom 
Irish lies have perverted, or to politicians to 
whom Irish votes are necessary. 

All this is well understood and deeply re- 
gretted by the respectable and sound-hearted 
of the Americans themselves. They are 
deeply concerned and bitterly indignant at 
seeing their country’s name thus taken in vain, 
their country’s policy distorted and misdi- 
rected, their country’s energies wasted and 
turned astray, and their country’s reputation 
lowered and stained, by foreigners whose de- 
signs they see through and whose characters 
they despise. The basis of the great ‘‘ Know- 
Nothing ”’ party is a conviction of the neces- 
sity of shaking off this low and ignominious 
foreign yoke, if the name of America is to be 
respected among nations, and if American 
citizenship is henceforth to be a title of honor 
and a word of trust. 

So much for the causes which have led 
America to misunderstand Great Britain. 
Those which lead to a corresponding miscon- 
ception mistrust on our side are some- 
what different. We are obliged to estimate 
the feelings of our transatlantic brethren to- 
wards us by the conduct of their government, 
and the preponderating language of their 
press. Now, neither the government nor 
the press are in any degree or sense faithful 
representatives of those classes which are the 
real life-blood and essence of the American 
NaTION — which are its redeeming clement, 
its future hope, its sound heart, and in liter- 
ature, in society, in property, in every thing 
but politics, its influential portion. This 
was not so once. It seems strange and 
almost paradoxical that it should be so now, 
— that it can be so in a purely democratic 
government, where the people choose their 
own government and make their own press. 
But the fact is not to be disputed ; and the 
cause and the history of the fact are most 
instructive. Let us trace it in the govern- 
ment, to begin with. 

On the first formation of the constitution 
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of the United States, when the spirit of warm, 
pure patriotism that had animated them 
through the war of independence still beat 
in the hearts of the people, and when the 
men who in the field or in council had guided 
them to their great victory still survived to 
teach them how to use it, the Congress 
elected under that constitution did undoubt- 
edly represent the feelings of the nation, and 
the government appointed according to its 
prescribed forms did carry into action its de- 
liberate will. But there were elements in 
that constitution which menaced degeneracy 
even at the outset, — elements which its wise 
founders clearly foresaw and earnestly en- 
deavored to provide against. The dangers 
which they scented afar off have all come 
upon it, and the bulwarks they had erected 
to avert them have all been swept away. 
The government and the congress still — 
though sometimes imperfectly — represent 
the governing classes; but those governing 
classes are no longer the high intelligence, 
the competent culture, the lofty patriotism, 
nor the secured property of the nation. De- 
generacy of the most dangerous kind has 
crept into every department, from the supreme 
executive to the lowest judicial office. With 
Mr. Tremenheere’s able help, let us trace the 
extent of this, and the mode in which it has 
been brought about. And first with respect 
to the President. 

‘“‘Energy in the executive,” says Judge 
Story, certainly one of the wisest men Amer- 
ica, or indeed any country, has produced, 
‘is a leading character in the definition of a 
good government... .. A feeble executive 
implies a feeble execution of the government. 
A feeble executive is but another name for a 
bad execution ; and a government ill-executed, 
. whatever may be its theory, must in practice 
be a bad government.’? Now, the executive 
of the United States is unquestionably feeble. 
The President is a bundle of anomalies ; he 
is feeble, though possessed of great constitu- 
tional powers, and disposing of enormous 
patronage ; though directly elected by the 
people, he is seldom the man the people 
wished to choose ; and though nominated by 
them, and responsible to them, he can yet act 
and govern in a manner the most opposite to 
their desires. 

He is feeble practically and morally, though 
not constitutionally. Being the creature of 
@ popular contest, the result of a great party 
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struggle, the nominee of a crowd of zealous 
electioneering agents who have spent time, 
money, and character in elevating him to his 
present post, he has incurred, in the course 
of the contest, a host of tacit obligations and 
engagements which derogate deplorably from 
his free agency. He cannot well act against 
his supporters, even when lawless and turbu- 
lent. He cannot well act except through his 
supporters, however worthless or incompetent 
they may be. His patronage and his policy 
are alike mortgaged; and he steps into his 
seat encumbered with positive promises and, 
moral debts. He is feeble, again, with all’ 
the feebleness of a fettered will, and a posi- 
tion full of temptations. Being elected only 
for a short period (four years), he has little 
motive to put to hazard his popularity by 
controlling or opposing any prevalent passion 
of the hour, to steer an independent course 
which might bring him only perplexity and 
trouble, or to form a high and dutiful con- 
ception of a power which he is to lay down 
so soon. Being so shorta time in office, also, 
be has neither the motive nor the means to 
acquire that mastery of his functions with- 
out which it is impossible to discharge them 
with wisdom, with decision or with firmness. 
He has scarcely become familiar with the 
duties of his post before he is called upon to 
abdicate. Lastly, being re-eligible, his 
whole first tenure of office becomes inevitably 
one long electioneering canvass : his first aim 
is to make as many friends and as few enemies 
as possible, to catch every breath of popular 
favor which may aid him in his object, to fan 
every popular passion by means of which he 
can hope to ride back to power : he is for- 
ever on the hustings, and addressing the ‘‘ free 
and independent electors ; ’’— and no sceptre 
was ever yet held with integrity and firmness 
that was wielded over a capricious constitu- 
ency by an expectant candidate. 

Of the evils arising from this last source 


‘of feebleness, nearly every year has of late 


given us painful proof. Unhappily, it is too 
well known in America that by no means can 
an expiring or obnoxious President so surely 
recover his popularity. and promote his re- 
election, as by flattering the national weak- 
ness in favor of territorial extension, and by 
adopting an arrogant and dictatorial tone to- 
wards foreign nations, and especially towards 
Great Britain. Not that it would aid his 
design actually to involve his country in a 
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serious war; on the contrary, such a result 
(unless he were clearly in the right) would 
probably be fatal to his hopes. But he 
never fears that it will actually come to this ; 
and, in the mean time, a little safe bullying 
may fill his sails, and get up an agreeable 
excitement. Something of the sort has, there- 
fore, become a periodical trick — to the great 
discomfort of other nations, and the great 
injury of American character. For example : 


‘* Having been elected by all,’’ says Mr. 
Tremenheere, ‘‘ by a vote nearly unanimous 
in the Convention, and by the joint efforts 
of the various sections of his own party 
throughout the country, Mr. Pierce has, since 
his election, proceeded to offer his patronage 
to, and to distribute it among persons belong- 
ing to those various sections ; and in some in- 
stances, not feeling himself restricted to one 
section of opinion only, he is said to have 
gone beyond the limit of his own party con- 
nections. For this, and for a ‘ vacillatin 

licy,’ to which it is supposed to have led, 
& has been denounced by influential portions 
of the democratic press ; and he is told, with 

t vehemence, that nothing but some bold 
stroke of policy can restore him to his former 
popularity. ..... 

** If a President of the United States is ca- 
pable and ambitious, he must necessaril 
wish to be re-elected at the expiration of his 
four years of office. To be re-elected, he 
must be a pry and to be popular, it is 
possible that it may be necessary for him to 
adopta line of policy which, to say the least, 
may be ‘ disquieting ’ to, if it do notactually 
produce collision with, some of the other 
powers of the world, in defence of their 
rights and interests.’’ (Constitution of 

nited States, p. 227.) 

The menace above referred to seems to have 
had its effect on Mr. Pierce. Indeed, his 
whole administration has been a series of 
“bold”? and not very decorous ‘strokes to 
recover his popularity.”” In his inaugural 
address, in March 1853, he proceeded to pan- 
der to the popular cry for Cuba which was 
then in vogue, by hoisting the flag of aggres- 
sion at once, and declaring that “it is not 
to be disguised that the attitude of the United 
States as a nation, and its position on the 
globe, render the acquisition of certain posses- 
sions not within the jurisdiction of the United 
States eminently important for their protec- 
tion, if not in future essential for the preser- 
vation of the rights of commerce and the peace 
of the world.’ He affirmed, moreover, as ‘‘a 
fundamental principle, that the rights, secu- 
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rity, and repose of this continent reject the 
idea of interference or colonization ON THIS SIDE 
OF THEOCEAN by any foreign power, beyond its 
present jurisdiction, as impossible.’’ 

Mr. Pierce’s next step was even a more 
scandalous one in the same direction. Either 
of his own notion, or acting at the instigation 
of some one worse than himself, he ap- 
pointed Mr. Pierre Soulé as ambassador to 
the Court of Spain. Now Mr. Soulé was a 
noted man at New Orleans; he had been 
among the most zealous in approving the 
piratical expedition of Lopez against Cuba, 
even if he were not directly concerned in it ; 
he had ostentatiously regretted its failure ; 
he had publicly declared his conviction that 
Cuba ought, and his determination that it 
should belong to the United States. He 
was, therefore, the last man whom a gentle- 
man, or a person of common decency even, 
would have selected to send as representative 
of the republic to Madrid. After his ap- 
pointment he delivered a public harangue, 
reiterating his offensive doctrines, and inti- 
mating that he now hoped to succeed, by 
some means or other, in carrying out his pro- 
jects of spoliation and aggrandizement. Such 
a speech any where else would have insured 
the immediate cancelling of his appointment. 
Not so, however, at Washington, under the 
presidency of Mr. Pierce. Mr. Soulé was 
sent out to Madrid as Minister from the 
States ; and we only echo the sentiment of 
every well-bred and right-minded citizen of 
the Union, when we say that a more flagrant 
insult was never offered to a European gov- 
ernment, nor a more offensive and ungentle- 
manly act ever committed by a man in high 
authority. It was a piece of electioneering 
flattery thrown out to the bullying propensi- 
ties of the virulent and vulgar populace. It _ 
was a deliberate act of low ruffianism, indicat- 
ing an absence of all perception not only of di- 
plomatic decorum, but of common decency. 
The government of Spain deserves little con- 
sideration at the hands of any state, least.of 
all at ours; its mingled arrogance, bigotry, 
imbecility, and corruption, prevent much 
feeling of sympathy or compassion; but 
from America it scarcely merited so outrage- 
ous an affront, and we wonder it should have 
submitted to it. Mr. Soulé went to Madrid; 
but his conduct there and in France was such 
that even his own government was at last 





obliged to recall him. 
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A similar course has been pursued since. 
As the unpopularity of the President and his 
cabinet increases, and as their term of power 
draws to a close, the necessity of ‘‘ some 
bold stroke of policy ’’ becomes more appa- 
rent and more urgent. The conduct of Mr. 
Pidrce on the Kansas question has so exas- 
perated the Nothern States, and so startled 
and alarmed some even of his own support- 
ers, that it is only by agitating foreign top- 
ics that he can hope to divert attention from 
his home proceedings ; it is only by getting 
up a war-fever that he has the least chance 
of recovering the ground which he has lost. 
Hence the desperate attempt which he has 
made to fix a quarrel on Great Britain about 
the matter of our unfortunate and injudi- 
cious endeavor to recruit our army from 
across the water. The government of this 
country, we believe, were led into this mis- 
take by the language of sympathy with our 
cause held by the American Minister in Lon- 
don. As soon as they found that it was 
likely to give offence, or rather to be made 
an occasion of offence, in the States, they at 
once stopped all proceedings, and volunteered 
an expression of regret as prompt and ample 
as any gentleman or any government could 
offer to another. Mr. Buchanan was satis- 
fied : any one who was willing to be satisfied 
would have been so too. But Mr. Pierce 
was not satisfied : he was baulked of a “‘ very 
pretty quarrel ;’’ and he has endeavored to 
prolong the dispute by demanding ‘‘ repara- 
tion” as well as apology. Not content with 
this, he is endeavoring — by raising a dispute 
as to the interpretation of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty of 1850 — to enlist on behalf of 
his waning star the national jealousy of the 
Americans against any European State which 
holds a footing on the continent which they 
assume to belong and to be destined exclu- 
sively to them. We do not for a moment 
suppose that the United States will allow 
him to declare war on such a pretext, nor so 
to act against Great Britain as to compel us 
to declare war; but he is playing a desper- 
ate and dangerous game,—and (this is the 
point to which we desire at present to direct 
attention) a game which no executive chief 
who had a firm or a long hold of power 
would ever feel the least desire or the least 
need to play. He is warlike, because he is 
moribund and feeble, and must truckle to 





the passions of the warlike mob of constitu- 
ents on whose breath his fate depends. 

In the second place, as we have said, the 
President of the United States, though directly 
nominated by the people, is seldom or never 
the person whom the people desire or intend 
to nominate. He is generally ‘‘a nobody” 
— almost always something between an ac- 
cident and a compromise. This has arisen 
from the mode in which the election is con- 
ducted, and is a result entirely at variance 
with the intentions of those who decided on 
that mode. Originally the President was 
chosen by a body of electors nominated by 
the Legislature of each State. The candidate 
who had a positive majority of the votes of 
these electors was President. But if no can- 
didate had this positive majority, the House 
of Representatives named the President out 
of the five names highest on the list of can- 
didates. It was found that this system very 
frequently threw the choice into the hands 
of the House of Representatives, and in the 
year 1804 it was therefore replaced by the 
arrangement which now prevails, by which 
the entire electoral body throughout the 
Union name certain delegates who meet on a 
certain day fixed by Congress, and then elect 
the President, virtually according to instruc- 
tions or pledges previously given. ‘* But,’’ 
says Mr. Tremenhesre, 


‘* Another — has arisen, equally un- 
known to the constitution, and equally 
destructive of all independence on the part 
of the electors. It is obvious that, if all the 
candidates for the presidency on either side 
were to be submitted to the electors, there 
would be a great probability that no one 
would obtain a majority of the whole number 
of votes ; and that consequently the selection 
of a President would be transferred to the 
House of Representatives in the manner 
pointed out by the constitution. 

‘* To prevent this, delegates of each party 
are appointed previously [irregularly and 
arbitrarily] to meet in convention [or caucus, 
as it is called], and to determine which of 
the perhaps numerous candjdates on their 
side shall be adopted as the candidate of the 

arty. 

‘When the convention has met and de- 
cided, an announcement is made of the 
result, and all the electors belonging to 
their party, or to any one of the many 
shades of it throughout the Union, are er- 
pected to give their vote accordingly, at the 





formal and actual election for president, on 
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the day appointed by Congress for that cere- 
mony. ‘Thus the whole numerical force of 
each party is directed in favor of one candi- 
date; and the probability is, that when the 
votes come to be opened in Congress, the 
individual at the head of the poll will be 
found to have the required majority of the 
whole number voting, and will therefore be 
duly elected; and the necessity accordingly 
be obviated of calling in the aid of the Ifouse 
of Representatives. 

** But the consequence of this system is, 
that, so far from the electors bringing to 
bear their ‘ information, discernment, and 
independence ’ upon the selection of a presi- 
dent (as the constitution designed), it occa- 
sionally happens that they are required to 
give, and do give, their votes in a body for 
an individual, to be elected by them as pres- 
ident, whose name as a politician they may 
have scarcely ever heard of, and of whose 
qualifications for that high office they know 
absolutely nothing; and this, after having 
expende ney months’ exertions, and man- 
ifested the highest degree of interest, in favor 
of one or more of the most distinguished 
men in the Union belonging to their side of 
= The last presidential election af- 
orded a complete illustration of this process.* 

‘The candidates on the democratic side 
were originally no fewer than eight: Cass, 
Buchanan, Douglas, Marcy, Butler, Houston, 
Lane, and Dickinson ; — all men ‘ promi- 
nently known to their party,’ and the first 
three supported with great enthusiasm by 
large sections of that party throughout the 
Union. 

“*The convention to decide which among 
these various candidates should be recom- 
mended to the democratic party for their 
votes at the election, assembled at Baltimore 
on the Ist June, 1852. At the first ballot 
General Cass obtained the greatest number 
of votes, viz. 116 out of 283, but a number 
far below the requisite absolute majority, 
The ninth ballot gave: Cass 112, Buchanan 
87, Douglas 30. The twenty-second ballot 

ve: Cass 33, Douglas 80, Buchanan 101. 

e thirty-fifth gave: Cass 131, Douglas 52. 
Buchanan 32. 

“On this the sixth y Ay the meeting a 
new name appeared for the first time in the 
lists, —that of Mr. Pierce of New Ham 
shire, a gentleman well known to his friends 
as a lawyer of ability; also as having cred- 
itably fulfilled the duties of a member of the 
House of Representatives and of the Senate ; 
better known, however, as having joined the 


* We should state, that the mischiefs of this system are 
clearly seen by numbers of politicians in the United 
States, and energetic endeavors are being made to procure 
achange. See the excellent speech of Mr. Curtis at Bos- 


ton in October, 1852, on occasion of Mr. Webster’s nom- 
ination. 
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army as a volunteer on the breaking out of 
the Mexican war, and as having commanded 
with distinction a brigade in that war, with 
the rank of general. It will, nevertheless, 
imply no disrespect to Mr. Pierce, if I repeat 
what was the universal expression, accord- 
ing to the public prints, throughout the 
Union, that no individual could have been 
more surprised at Mr. Pierce’s nomination 
for the exalted and responsible office of chief 
magistrate of the Republic than Mr. Pierce 
himself. On the thirty-fifth ballot, the first 
in which Mr. Pierce’s name appeared, he 
received 15 votes. On the forty-ninth, the 
number voting for him were 283 out of a 
total of 288 —a vote which five more would 
have made unanimous. Mr. Pierce was ac- 
cordingly recommended to the democratic 
constituencies throughout the Union, and 
was elected by a considerable majority over 
his Whig opponent ; the numbers being for 
Mr. Pierce 1,504,471, and for General Scott 
1,283,174.” 


Another peculiar arrangement of the Amer- 
ican constitution sometimes brings about a 
similar anomalous result ; we refer to that 
clause in virtue of which the Vice-President 
(an officer of very secondary consequence and 
note) steps into the presidential chair in case 
the President dies during his tenure of office. 
This has happened twice of late years. And 
when we add to the above circumstances the 
deplorable but very prevalent jealousy of 
great names and eminent ability which in- 
disputably exists in the United States, we 
shall understand how it happens that the 
chief executive officer of a mighty nation is 
so often a man of feeble character, moderate 
talents, and infirm will,—why Clay, Cal- 
houn, and Webster never could attain that 
post, and why, instead, it is bestowed upon 
such men as Tyler, Polk, Fillmore, and 
Pierce. 

The third reason why, as we have stated, 
the American government cannot be regarded 
as a faithful representative or reliable ex- 
ponent of the sentiments of the American 
nation, is to be found in the remarkable fact 
that the President may maintain his position, 
and carry on the administration of affairs 
during his whole term of office, in direct op- 
position to the wishes of both Houses of the 
Legislature. The mode by which this sin- 
gular result — a result certainly undesigned 
by the framers of the constitution — is 
brought about, is explained at some length 
by Mr. Tremenheere in his eleventh chapter. 
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We cannot follow him in detail. We may, 
however, state briefly, that the anomaly is 
effected partly by the presidential veto * on 
measures of Congress, — which veto is not, 
like ours, a dead letter, but has been exer- 
cised with success eleven times in sixty years, 
and by four, if not six, different Presidents 
—twice by Jackson, five times by Tyler, 
and thrice by Polk. Partly by the circum- 
stance that the ministers, having no seats in 
Congress, are not under the necessity of 
defending their measures, and cannot there- 
fore easily be driven from them. Partly, 
also, because “‘ the vast patronage in the 
hands of the President enables him to cause 
the essential measures of the government to 
pass through Congress, and permits him to 
mould or to defer others which may not be 
in accordance with his policy. Thus he is 
able, though the general course of his policy 
may be disapproved of by both houses of leg- 
islature, to pass the supplies, and to wield 
for the term of his office the whole power of 
the government. This was the case with 
President Tyler, who was at variance with 
the senate during the whole course of his ad- 
ministration. And the latest and most no- 
torious instance has only ceased with the last 
presidential election; the former President 
and his ministry having been of the whig 
party, and yet having succeeded in carrying 
on the government for four years in the face 
of a democratic majority against them, both 
in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate.”’ + 

The subordinate executive officers through- 
out the Union partake of both the deficien- 
cies we have noticed as belonging to their 
chief. Being elected by the masses, they 
naturally represent and enforce the sentiments 
and wishes of the masses, and not of the re- 
spectabilities or superiorities of the nation ; 
and being elected by the masses—among 
whom are usually té be found the contraven- 
ers of the law — they are naturally feeble and 
backward in enforcing the law against them. 
Instances of this abound in nearly every 
State. Unpopular laws, regulations, and 
rights — even rights of property — are vio- 
lated with impunity ; the perpetrators of pop- 
ular outrages are seldom brought © justice ; 
sometimes even the executive authorities are 

*It requires a vote of two-thirds of both houses to 


override a presidential veto. 
t Tremenheere, Constitution of the United States, p. 172. 


themselves the perpetrators, encouragers, or 
apathetic spectators of these violations of 
justice and established rule. We will quote 
only two specimens : 


‘“‘ Tt is (says Mr. Chambers)* an unfortu- 
nate peculiarity in American railways, that 
certain States have adopted different gauges, 
so that a break necessarily takes place in 
passing from one to another. . . . One of 
these breaks took place at the town of Erie. 
The proprietors of the line being desirous to 
extend the New York gauge through the 
adjoinin = of Pennsylvania, and so make 
one pm | ess in the length of railway, the 
pe of Erie (where the break occurred) 

came alarmed at the prospect of trains 
passing through their town without stop- 
ping ; and to prevent this calamity, they tear 
up the rails as fast as they are laid down. . . 

eanwhile, it is not the least curious and 
incomprehensible thing about the Erie out- 
rages, that they are prompted by the mayor 
of the city, and are sympathized in by the 
governor of the State of Pennsylvania! .. . 
‘On Monday last (says the New York Tri- 
bune), the railway across Sycamore Street, 
in Erie, was torn up about noon, in obedience 
to the orders of the mayor. . . . The sheriff 
of the borough was promptly on the ground, 
and did everything in his power to prevent 
the track from being removed, making an 
earnest appeal to those who were present to 
aid him in enforcing the laws, and in pre- 
venting any infringement of the rights of the 
company. The spectators, however, stood 
regardless of the appeal, and permitted the 
Ts of the mayor to proceed with their 
work.’ 


The other case is more widely known and 
still more remarkable. It is that of the 
‘* Anti-Renters,’’ as they are termed, in the 
state of New York. The first phase of it 
is thus narrated by Mr. George Combe in his 
Notes on the United States (111.) 194) : 


‘‘ The head of the Van Rensselaer family 
is styled the patroon of Albany, a title cor- 
responding to the English lord of the manor. 
Many years ago, a a tract of land, lying 
on: both sides of the Hudson, was let out on 
leases for long terms by one of the ancient 
patroons, for certain rents — in grain, 
poultry, and services with carriages and 
teams. The late Mr. Van Rensselaer, who 
died in the present year, was indulgent in 
computing these rents, and he even allowed 
many of them to stand over unexacted. 

‘* His son is now insisting on the tenants 
paying up all arrears, and he demands the 


* Things as they are in America, p. 162. 











modern market-price for both produce and 
services. The tenants considered their situ- 
ation as at once anomalous and grievous. 
They are substantially proprietors of their 
farms ; but their tenures are only leasehold : 
they conceive themselves also to suffer hard- 
ship in regard to the rates at which the pro- 
duce is commuted. They have thought that 
the accession of the new patroon afforded a 
fitting opportunity to rid themselves of their 
grievances; and after offering him terms, 
which he declined to accept, they unani- 
mously resolved not to comply with his de- 
mands. He appealed to the law, but they 
resisted the sheriff in serving legal writs 
upon them. The posse comitatus of Albany 
was called out and they resisted them. The 
sheriff reported this resistance as rebellion to 
governor of the state, and he issued a spirited 
proclamation, denouncing it as an outrage 
on the law, and called out the militia of the 
cities of Albany, Troy, and New York. The 
Albany and Troy militia marched into the 
disaffected territory. The insurgents seized 
the artillery and powder magazines belongin 
to their own militia regiments, duiteneel 
the roads, and prepared for battle. The 
militia, however, pressed on, and shewed a 
firm determination to —— the law; on 
which the tenants surrendered at discretion, 
without any bloodshed.’’ 


The contest, however, was renewed ; fresh 
appeals were made to the courts of law; the 
law upheld the rights of the patroon; the 
anti-renters refused to submit to the precepts 
of the law; and at last, after many years, 
succeeded in procuring a legal decision in their 
favor. But this fact, and the mode in which 
it was brought about, are symptoms of an 
even worse political malady than a weak 
executive. Through repeated changes in the 
constitution of the several states, the judges 
themselves have now become, in most parts, 
little better than echoes of the mass of the 
people — exponents, not of settled law, but 
of varying popular decrees. 

We need not remind our readers that the 
independence of the judiciary has, in all times 
and countries and by all statesmen, been held 
to be the surest and most indispensable of 
securities of the rights and liberties of citi- 
vens, alike against the passions of a democ- 
racy or the encroachments and oppressions 
of the crown. This independence, as is ob- 
vious and has always been admitted, can 
only be preserved by having the judges ap- 
pointed by the executive, irremovable dur- 
ing good conduct —i.e. appointed for life — 
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and paid by salaries fixed and secured. By 
no one was the great principle more clearly 
seen or more strongly felt than by the foun- 
ders of the American constitution; and, at 
the outset, not only the judges of the federal 
courts, but those of the several states, were 
appointed by the executive for life, and 
guarded alike against fear and favor by fixed 
and guaranteed emoluments. But that un- 
happy spirit which seems inherent in all pure 
democracies, in virtue of which any authority 
capable by its position and security of oppos- 
ing or controlling the popular will— the 
exsitence of any official who is not a mere 
creature and slave of that will — is felt to be 
absolutely intolerable, — has overthrown this 
sole safeguard of freedom and justice ;* and 
in the majority of the states the judges, 
like the members of legislature, are chosen by 
popular election, and for a term of years only 
— often a very short term. Like candidates 
for any other post, they canvass, treat, prom- 
ise, and give pledge. Here is a manifesto 
issued by the candidate for the office of 
attorney-general in the state of New York, in 
reference to the very ‘‘anti-rent’’ question 
which was then pending :t 

‘*T have been repeatedly applied to by in- 
dividuals to know my opinions’with regard 
to the manorial titles, and what course I in- 
tended to pursue, if elected, in relation to 
suits commenced and to be commenced under 
the joint resolution of the senate and the as- 
sembly. I have uniformly replied to these 
inquiries that I regard the manorial titles as 
a public curse, which ought not to exist 
under a free government, and that if they 
can be broken up and invalidated by law it 
will give me great pleasure ; and I shall pros- 
ecute the pending suits with as much vigor 
and industry as [ possess, and shall com- 
mence others, if on examination [ shall be 
satisfied there is the deast possible chance of 
success. I regard these prosecutions as mat- 
ters of public duty ; and in this instance duty 
squares with my wishes and inclinations. 

** Nov, 2, 1849. L. S. Cuatrre.p.”’ 

This was an address to the electing body, 
published as an advertisement in the newspa- 
pers. ‘* Mr. Chatfield is now attorney-gen- 
eral (says Mr. Johnston); and I was in- 
formed that the known opinions of certain of 

* The judges of the Supreme Court of the United States 
are still unelec'ed and irremovable, but great efforts have 
been made to bring them also into dependence on the popu- 
lar wil. Jefferson, who more than any man is chargeable 
with the degredation of American institutions, recommended 


the abolition of their independence half a century ago. 
t Johnston’s Notes on North America, vol. 1. p. 291. 
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the old judges on this exciting question was 
one of the understood reasons why they were 
not re-elected by popular suffrage, when, ac- 
cording to the new constitution, their tenure 
of office had expired.” 

So rapid has been, in respect to the judi- 
ciary, that degeneracy of American institu- 
tions of which we spoke at the commence- 
ment of this article, that in 1833, when 
Judge Story’s great work was published five 
of the twenty-five states then existing had 
adopted the principle of submitting the judges 
to the ordeal of a popular election, and ap- 
pointed them only for a term of years ; in 1844, 
when Judge Kent wrote his Commentaries, 
twelve out of twenty-nine states had taken 
this fatal step; and in 1835 the judges are 
elected in twenty-five states out of thirty-one ; 
—in twenty-two of these they are appointed 
for short terms only; and in two others, 
though nominated by the governor, they are 
nominated for a term of years only. Many 
of these judges are elected annually, as in 
Connecticut, Vermont, Georgia. In many 
cases — indeed in most — they are elected for 
terms of years by universal suffrage. In 
Mississippi, by the Constitution of 1833, 
‘* every officer of the government, legislative, 
executive, and judicial, is elected by the uni- 
versal suffrage of the people,—that is, by 
every free white male citizen of twenty-one 
years of age who has resided within the state 
for one year preceding. The judges of the 
Supreme Court of Errors and Appeals are 
thus chosen by districts for sir years. The 
Chancellor is elected for six years by the 
electors of the whole state. The judges of 
the Circuit-courts are elected in districts for 
four years ; the judges of probates and clerks 
of courts for ¢wo.’’* 

Tt might have been expected that at least 
the two houses of legislature, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, would have 
been composed of the élite of the people, 
would have been fair exponents of their spirit 
and views, would in fact have represented in 
a sufficient measure those classes which we 
have described as the mind, the soul, the 
‘redeeming element ’’ of the American na- 
tion, as contradistinguished from its mere nu- 
merical mass. But it is not so; it is de- 
creasingly so:—and three principal reasons 
may explain this seeming anomaly. 





In the first place, the elective franchise is 
no longer than it was when the federal con- 
stitution was formed and completed in 1789. 
The Senate, as is well known, is composed of 
members nominated by the state-legislatures, 
and the House of Representatives is chosen 
by the same electoral body as chooses the state- 
legislatures. The character of: Congress, 
therefore, depends directly on the nature of 
the electoral body throughout the various 
states of the Union ; and this body has been . 
ceaselessly changing, and always approaching 
nearer and nearer to a pure ochlocracy. 


‘¢ A greater and more grave departure ( ays 
Mr. Tremenheere) * from the theory of the 
constitution as it existed in the eyes and ex- 
pectations of its careful and prudent found- 
ers, has taken place in the gradual lowering 
throughout nearly all the states of the Union, 
and the entire abolition in two-thirds of them, 
of those qualifications for the exercise of the 
franchise which existed when the constitution 
was adopted. Those qualifications were 
founded on property, on residence, on the 
se of taxes; varying in degree in the 

ifferent states, but all resting on one or 
other requirement as an essential principle 
of stability.” 


The following is Judge Kent’s account of 
this downward progress : t 


‘¢The progress and impulse of popular 
opinion is rapidly destroying every constitu- 
tional check, every conservative element, in- 
tended by the sages who framed the earliest 
American constitutions as safeguards against 
the abuses of popular suffrage. 

‘¢ Thus in Massachusetts, by the constitu- 
tion of 1780, a defined portion of real or 
personal property was requisite for an elec- 
tor; that qualification was dispensed with by 
the amended constitution of 1821. 

‘* By the practice under the charters of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, a property- 
qualification was requisite to constitute free- 
men and voters. This test is continued in 
Rhode Island, but was done away with in 
Connecticut by their constitution of 1818. 

‘¢The New-York constitution of 1777 re- 
quired the electors of the Senate to be free- 
holders, and of the assembly to be either 
freeholders, or to have a rented tenement of 
the yearly value of forty shillings. The 
amended constitution of 1821 reduced this 
qualification down to payment of a tax, or 
performance of militia duty, or assessment 
and work on the highways. But the consti- 


* Const. of U.S, p. 110. 





* Tremenheere, Const. of U. 8., p. 272. 





+ Comment. i. p. 227. 
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tution as again amended in 1826 swept away 
all these impediments to universal suffrage. 

‘‘In Maryland, by their constitution of 
1776, electors were to be freeholders, or pos- 
sessing property to the amount of £30 ; but 
by legislative amendments in 1801 and 1809 
(and amendments are allowed to be made in 
that State by an ordinary statute, if con- 
firmed by the next succeeding Legislature) 
all property qualification was disregarded. 

“The constitution of Virginia in 1776 
required the electors to be freeholders, but 
the constitution of 1830 reduced down the 
property qualification to that of being the 
owner of a leasehold estate or a householder. 

‘‘In Mississippi, by the constitution of 
1817, electors were to have been enrolled in 
the militia, or paid taxes ; but those impedi- 
ments to universal suffrage were removed by 
the new constitution of 1833. 

**So the freehold-qualification, requisite 
in certain cases by the constitution of Ten- 
nessee of 1796, is entirely discontinued by 
the constitution of 1835. 

*¢In the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
York, Maryland, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Alabama, 
no property qualification whatever, not even 

ying taxes, or serving in the militia, is 

uisite for the exercise of the right of 

suffrage. Every free male white citizen of 

the age of twenty-one years, and who shall 

have been a resident for some short given 

period, varying in those states from two 
to three months, is entitled to vote. 

‘* To this enumeration the following States 
are now to be added: Florida, Texas, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, California; and finally, the 
once aristocratic state of Virginia, which on 
the 25th of October 1851 adopted the same 
ultra-democratic form of constitution as the 
states above named, by a vote of 75,748 to 
11,060 against it. 

‘*The following States have retained a 
semblance of a qualification : 

‘In the States of New en Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Ohio, and Louisiana, the 
elector is required, in addition to age and 
residence, to have been assessed and paid ; 
or in Ohio, ‘ charged’ with a state or county 
tax ; or in Connecticut to have served in the 
militia.” ‘ 

The operation of this rapid lowering of 
the suffrage, till it has, in fact, become un- 
restricted and universal, need not be pointed 
out in any detail. The more refined, culti- 
vated, and reflecting classes — those capable 
of looking into the future, those competent to 
discern and to withstand the dangerous im- 
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pulses of popular passion, those fitted to 
appreciate and discover the more valuable 
qualifications of a legislator — necessarily 
form a very small minority of the voters, and 
their influence is scarcely felt upon the poll- 
books. The numerical majority — a majority 
necessarily composed of the partially edu- 
cated, the impulsive, and the unreflective — 
of men who read history and learn Great 
Britain through the medium of such text- 
books and such newspapers as we have 
already described — decide between the can- 
didates for Congress! and those candidates, 
to be successful, must flatter the passions, 
pander to the prejudices, and adopt, or seem 
to adopt, the short and narrow views of 
the electors. The character of Congress is 
therefore gradually lowering, like the suff- 
rage ; and there is nothing indecorous in say- 
ing this, because it is notorious and avowed 
among the Americans themselves. Not only 
do the superior minds and spirits of the na- 
tion shrink from a game which involves so 
much that is rough, low, and dirty, but even 
where these would fain enter that arena, the 
populace of voters will rarely choose them. 
Of those who are chosen a great proportion 
cannot be exempted, it is certain, from the 
charge both of vulgarity and of corruptibility. 
We will say nothing of the language and be- 
havior frequently exhibited in Congress ; this, 
however indicative of the class choosing and 
the class chosen, is we are assured, looked 
upon with disgust and regret by all respecta- 
ble Americans, as tending to lower them in 
the eyes of other nations. But what can 
be said of the charge of pecuniary influenci- 
bility, which isnot only made, but believed, 
against American members of Congress, and 
by Americans themselves, and which has been 
admitted by implication in an act passed for 
its repression? * It is well known that both 
senators and representatives at Washington 
are paid eight dollars per working-day, with 
eight dollars for every twenty miles they have 
to travel. It is known also that this sum is 

* February 26, 1853. ‘ Also in the matter of government 
contracts of all kinds, if common fame is to be depended 
upon, the amount of jobbing and corruption, especially in 
times of war, would astonish the aoute parliamentary critics 
of our army and navy and miscellaneous estimates. It is 
asserted, that one of the principal reasons why war is 
so popular in the United States is the wide field it 
opens for these practices. The Florida and Mexican wars 
abounded in examples of them, some equaling anything 
that could have occurred in the most corrupt period of our 


own government during the last century.” Tremenheere, 
Notes on Canada and the United States, p. 125. 
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insufficient to cover the expenses of living at 
Washington, and that many of the members 
are not men of independent private fortunes. 
‘* Hence it has arisen ’’ (says Mr. Tremen- 
heere), ‘‘ and it is a matter too notorious in 
the United States to make any reluctance ne- 
cessary in referring to it here, that accusations 
without stint or measure, are launched against 
a considerable proportion of members of both 
houses of Congress, to the effect that, in order 
to make up such incomes as will enable them 
to live in the manner they think requisite, 
they accept money-payments from persons in- 
terested in questions before the legislature, to 
give their especial attention to such ques- 
tions.”” Here is a speech of Colonel Benton, 
a noted senator in Congress, which, added to 
the existence of the ‘‘ Act”? just referred to, 
seems to place the matter beyond dispute. 
Tndeed, we have heard of worse cases than 
those here described. The hon. senator says : 


‘¢ The root of all this vicious legislation, 
and the opprobrium of our government, is a 
new power which has grown up at Washing- 
ton, and which performs for legislation 
pretty much the same favor which caucuses 
and conventions perform for elections — that 
is, takes it out of the hands of the people’s 
representatives, and puts it into the hands 
of self-constituted managers. These are the 
class of agents now multiplied to scores, and 
organized into a body, and supplied with the 
means of conciliating members or combining 
interests. These guard the halls of legisla- 
tion, and create interests strong enough to 
carry through bad measures, and to lay an 
embargo on the good, unless oy consent to 
lend a helping hand to the bad. Iam told the 
‘way now to get any large bill through Con- 

ess for a claim, or a contract, or even a 
just grant of railroad-land, is to apply to 
one of these agents as the effective man 
(members of Congress being considered quite 
secondary), arrange with him, and like a 
good grand-juryman, —- your own and 
your fellow’s counsel. The great game of 
‘log-rolling ** then begins, and a mass of 
conglomerated measures pass easily, many 
of which could get no support alone. To 
lend a hand at a pinching vote — to get out 
of the way at a pinching vote — now be- 
comes the duty of the mollified members. . «:. 
It was the view of such proceedings as this 
that induced the representative from North 
Carolina to say that, ‘ with money enough, 
any bill might be carried through Con- 
gress.’ 9 


* “Log-rolling” means “ Help me in my job, and I will 
help you in yours.” 





The second cause of the deterioration and 
increasingly non-representative character of 
the members of the legislature is ‘‘ the evil, 
which has been steadily gaining ground, of 
the whole machinery of the elections gradu- 
ally falling into the hands of persons who 
devote themselves to the occupation of ar- 
ranging them, of fixing upon and bringing 
forward candidates, of creating for them a 
name and character by means of unceasing 
eulogies in the public press, of dictating to 
them their policy, of describing to them, in 
its most minute details, the courge which it 
is expected of them that they will take on all 
the leading questions before the public, 
whether of internal or external interest, and 
finally, when the elections have terminated 
in success, looking for their reward from the 
various sources within the means of the pre- 
dominant political party, should their candi- 
date happen to belong to it.”” It is difficult 
to exaggerate the ill-effect of this abuse in 
vitiating and lowering the choice of the elec- 
tors; nor should we venture to state thus 
broadly the fact, were we not borne out to 
the letter by the assertions and complaints 
of the Americans themselves. It appears 
that, in the “primary elections,” there are 
electioneering agents who go so far as to 
contract for securing the majority in this or 
that specified district or ward. The follow- 
ing ‘‘ faithful and exact description of the 
system which is playing such fearful havoc 
with our institutions ’’ is from the New-York 
Herald : 


‘* A lazy fellow, who hates to work for a 
living, encouraged by the success of ward- 
politicians, who have grown fat upon the 
corruptions and the spoils of office, devotes 
his energies, day and night, to the acquisi- 
tion of influence in the ward in which he 
resides. He spouts, he brawls in the bar- 
room, and affects public virtue of the highest 
order. He is a patriot of the first water, and 
a ‘clever’ fellow to boot. He treats the 
rowdies whenever he meets them, and makes 
them his fast friends. He is most diligent 
in attending to all matters of public interest 
connected with the ward or the city. If he 
has sufficient ability, he draws up resolutions 
for public meetings and committees, and 
studies the forms and precedents of political 
organizations, so that he has them at his 
fingers’ ends, and he is consulted as an oracle 
upon all occasions of doubt, difficulty, or im- 
portance. If there isan honest man in the 
ward of the same politics, who has any taste 
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or ambition for public affairs, and especially 
ifhe shows any talent, he takes every oppor- 
tunity to blast his character, and calls him a 
traitor, an intriguer, a demagogue, or some 
other hard name. For thesimple and confid- 
ing he promises to obtain situations in the 
gma. the custom-house, and the police. 

e thus gradually acquires the influence he 
seeks, and soon finds himself a far more im- 
portant man in the ward than his neighbor, 
who is a man of worth and respectability. 
His position is found out by those who want 
to use him. He is forsale to the highest 
bidder, either to defeat his own party by 
treachery, or to procure a nomination for 
any scoundrel who will pay for it. He has 
no politics of any kind. He has rascality to 
sell ; and there are those who are willing to 
purchase it in order that they may traffic in 
it, and sell it themselves again at a very high 

rofit. For instange, the agents of Fillmore, 
Bott, or Webster, come to one of these 
ward-politicians, and make a contract with 
him to secure the majority in the ward.”’ 





A third cause operate still more power- 
fully in the same direction. The clause in 
the constitution which prevents ministers, 
even the heads of departments, from sitting 
in either House of Congress — though ex- 
pressly designed to guard their public men 
from undue influence and corruption — has 
aided not only this very evil which it was 
designed to check, but several others like- 
wise. It has lowered the character both of 
ministers and representatives. A seat in the 
legislature and « seat in the cabinet mutually 
preclude each other. Capable and ambitious 
men must, therefore, resign one or other 
object of aspiration. Competent statesmen 
will not seek popular election, because it dis- 
qualifies for administrative power ; and the 
President need not appoint the most capable 
statesmen as his ministers, because they are 
not exposed to the ordeal of parliamentary 
debates. Constituencies may choose repre- 
sentatives who are unfit to be ministers ; and 
the President may appoint ministers who 
could not hold their ground as representa- 
tives. Some of the mischiefs of this system 
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character, talents, experience, and elevated 
services —from statesmen who had already 
earned public favor, and could command 
public confidence.” . ... By the present 
law, ‘‘ the heads of departments are in fact 
precluded from proposing or vindicating their 
own measures in the face of the nation, in 
the course of debate; and are compelled to 
intrust them to other men, who are either 
imperfectly acquainted with the measures, or 
are indifferent to their success or failure. 
Thus, that open and public responsibility for 
measures, which properly belongs to the ex- 
ecutive in all governments, and especially in 
a republican government, as its greatest se- 
curity and strength, is completely done away. 
The executive is compelled to resort to secret 
and unseen influence, to private interviews 
and private arrangements, to accomplish its 
own appropriate purposes; instead of pro- 
posing and sustaining its duties and measures 
by a bold and manly appeal to the nation in 
the face of its representatives. 

The Americans might, in this matter, have 
learned wisdom from our practice. Shortly 
after the Revolution, in the reign of William 
ITI., repeated attempts were made to pass a 
bill excluding from parliament al/ men hold- 
ing office under the crown. Happily, these 
attempts were not successful. Had they 
succeeded, the effect of the measure would 
have been what Mr. Macaulay has well des- 
cribed (History of England, iv. 338), and 
what we now see in America: 


‘¢ About the manner in which such a bill 
should have been framed, there will, in our, 
time, be little difference of opinion among en- 
lightened Englishmen. They will agree in 
thinking that it will be most pernicious to 
open the House of Commons to all placemen, 
and not less pernicious to close that House 
against all placemen. To draw with preci- 
sion the line between those who ought to be 
admitted and those who ought to be excluded, 
would be a task demanding much time, 
thought, and knowledge of details. But the 
general principles which ought to guide us 
are obvious. The multitude of subordinate 





are thus tersely stated by Judge Story : * 

** Another reason for allowing the heads 
of departments seats in the legislature is, 
that it would compel the executive to make 
appointments for the high departments of 
government, not from personal or private fa- 
vorites, but from statesmen of high public 


* Commentaries, § 869, 870. 


functionaries ought to be excluded. A few 
|fanctionaries who are at the head, or near 
'the head, of the great departments of the ad- 
|ministration, ought to beadmitted...... 
That men who are in the service and pay of 
the Crown ought not to sit in an assembly 
— charged with the duty of guarding 
the rights and interests of the community 
against all aggression on the part of the 
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Crown, is a plausible and a popular doctrine. 
Yet it is certain, that if those, who five genera- 
tions ago held that doctrine, had been able to 
mould the constitution according to their wishes, 
the effect would have been the depression of that 
branch of the legislature which springs from 
the people, and is accountable to the people, 
and the ascendency of the monarchical and aris- 
tocratical elements of our polity. The govern- 
ment would have been entirely in patrician 
hands. The House of Lords, constantly draw- 
ing to itself the first abilities in the realm, would 
have become the most august of senates, while 
the House of Commons would have sunk almost 
to the rank of a vestry. From time to time, 
undoubtedly, men of commanding genius and 
of aspiring temper would have made their ap- 
pearance among the representatives of the coun- 
ties and boroughs. But every such man would 
have considered the elective chamber merely as 
a lobby through which he must pass to the 
hereditary chamber. The first object of his am- 
bition would have been that coronet without 
which he could not be powerful in the state. 
As soon as he had shown that he could be a 
formidable enemy and a valuable friend to the 
government, he would have made haste to quit 
what would then have been in every sense the 
lower house, for what would then have been in 
every sense the upper. The conflict between 
Walpole and Pulteney, the conflict between 
Pitt and Fox, would have been transferred from 
the popular to the aristocratic part of the legis- 
lature. On every great question, foreign, do- 
mestic, or colonial, the debates of the nobles 
would have been impatiently expected, and 
eagerly devoured. The report of the proceed- 
ings of an assembly containing no person em- 
powered to speak in the name of the govern- 
ment, no person who had ever been in high 
political trust, would have been thrown aside 
with contempt. Even the control of the purse 
of the nation must have passed, not perhaps in 
form, but in substance, to that body in which 
would have been found every man who was 
qualified to bring forward a budget, or explain 
an estimate.. The country would have been 
governed by peers; and the chief business of 
the commons would have been to wrangle about 
bills for the enclosing of moors and the lighting 
of towns.’’ 

Be the causes what they may, the fact of 
the deterioration in quality and character of 
American statesmen cannot be denied. It 
stares us in the face as we look back to his- 
tory. It is painfully forced upon our con- 
viction by every debate in Congress and eve 
American State-paper we peruse. It is ad- 
mitted by Americans themselves. It is de- 
plored by every foreigner who admires them, 
and loves that liberty of which they and we 
are the chief champions, and ought to be the 
chief ornaments and illustrators. ‘Il est 
évident (says M. de Tocqueville) que la race 
des hommesd’état américains s’est singuliere- 
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ment rapetissée depuis un demisidcle.” * 
‘¢ Consider for one moment,’’ writes an Amer- 
ican of eminence, + ‘‘ the inevitable effects of 
our presentstyle of politics. The quality of our 
politicians deteriorates most rapidly. Write 
down a list of the twenty-five leading politi- 
cians of Washington’s, Adams’, or Jefferson’s 
administrations, and write opposite the names 
of our foremost twenty-five. .... Have 
we not among our very foremost ‘ statesmen ’ 
illiterate, shallow, noisy, boastful dema- 
pognes? .... It seems to me that the 

usiness of politics is getting to be done more 
and more by such persons ; and that men of 
worth, dignity, and wisdom more and more 
abstain from that political pitch which de- 
files ; and that the apathy of the intelligent 
class with regard to politics has becume 
almost complete.’’ 

Closely connected with this fact, and prob- 
ably among its chief causes, is another, which 
it behooves this country to reflect upon with 
grave attention. Pubiic questions as well as 
public men have become small in the Union. 
Now the history of all free states would seem 
to indicate that the strife of great parties, 
divided upon great questions, is the very life 
of liberty and progress. It keeps talent, 
character, patriotism, all at a high level. 
When, by the entire victory of one of these 
parties and the entire subjection of the other, 
or by the settlement and shelving of all these 
grand questions, this strife is ended, ideas, 

ions, and interests alike dwarf and dwin- 
le, and the contest which must always ex- 
ist becomes one simply for the possession of 
ower,—one between individuals instead of 
beonens — ; and the questions in the 
name and under the cloak of which it is car- 
ried on become both insignificant and artifi- 
cial. Now the great strife of all — the most 
enduring and the most universal — that be- 
tween Conservatism and Democracy — he- 
tween those who would restrict and those who 
would extend the —— power — no longer 
ragesin America. It died with the defeat of 
the Feprratists when Jefferson became Presi- 
dent ; and from that hour dates the deterio- 
ration we have spoken of. As long as-that. 
party and that struggle lasted, America was 
rich in great men — Washington, Hamilton, 
Madison, Monroe, Franklin, Jefferson,. and 
Adams ; when that party and that struggle 
ended, we come down to the Jacksons, the 
Taylors, the Van Burens, the Polks, the 
Marcys, the Cushings and the Pierces. 

Two great questions still exist, or rather 
may arise, out of which great parties, di- 
vided on great principles and contending for 
great interests, may yet be formed — Slavery, 


* Démocratie en Amérique, 1. c. 5. 
¢ Tremenheere, Const. of U. $. p. 151. 
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and Conquest. The first isone which for 
magnitude and difficulty is assuredly worthy 
to occupy and exercise the most powerful in- 
tellects of any nation, and sooner or later, if 
not solved in time, will menace the stability 
of the Union, and so force itself into political 
rominence. Late events would appear to 
indicate that the period for this is drawing 
very near. But hitherto politicians of all 
rties have, by a sort of tacit consent, en- 
eavored to avoid the discussion of it, and to 
keep it out of the arena of congressional 
discussions. Though often agitating the 
whole Union, it has been ante rather as 
@ social and moral than as a political ques- 
tion, and has occupied enthusiasts rather than 
statesmen. Whenever the question of the 
continuance and extension, or the condemna- 
tion aml abolition, of this domestic institu- 
tion s)all be erected into the banner of a 
great ; arty, shall become THE topic which 
combiiis and divides politicians, and shall 
make its battle-field the two Houses of Con- 
gress, then American statesmen, breathing 
a purcr atmosphere, fighting in a noble cause, 
vehement with earnest passion, and giving 
utterance to lofty sentiments, may once more 
grow great. Ora similar salvation may be 
achieved whenever a party shall arise bold, 
strong, wise, and virtuous enough to take its 
stand on the principle of opposition to that 


insane, intoxicating, reckless spirit of con- 
quest, rapine, and annexation which is fast 
transforming the great Republic of peace and 
freedom into a mere freebooting, spoliating, 
bullying aggressor. But, alas! this spirit 
seems to possess the whole nation,—or at 
least such an omnipotent majority, that the 


very endeavor to oppose it would be equiva- 
lent to the suicide of the daring and impo- 
tent dissentients. So that in place of great 
parties contending in the name of liberation 
and humanity, or of justice and peace, we 
have a set of petty factions, whose very 
number and names read like a satire and a 
reproach,— Hunkers, Barn-burners, Loco- 
focos, Know-nothings, Hard-shells, Soft- 
shells, Woolly-heads, Dough-faces, and 
others,— and nearly all of them struggling 
not for principle but for place and pelf. 

Are we, in this country, secure against a 
corresponding though a mitigated danger? 
We have dis of all the great questions 
which have been the battle-fields of party 
during the two centuries in the course of 
which our constitution and our grandeur 
have been rising. Principles are settled ; 
details only remain for discussion. Even 
Conservatism has become as reforming as 
Liberalism. Religious liberty, Parliamenta- 
ry reform, Free-trade, have become historic 
matters : our none policy alone remains 
undecided as to its fundamental points. As 
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the differences between contending politicians 
become more minute and insignificant, will 
not the t game of politics tend almost 
irresistibly to grow less worthy and less 
noble? Shall we not have to be megnilo- 
quent and passionate over puny trifles? Will 
not parties dwindle into factions? And will 
not their quarrel be, not whither or on what 
tack the vessel shall be steered, but what fa- 
vorite orator shall hold the helm? 

Let us look at the confirmation of our 
sketch of America by one of the most pene- 
trating and profound obsetversa quarter of a 
century ago: 


**Great political parties are not, then to be 
met with in the United States at the present time. 
Parties, indeed, may be found which threaten 
the future tranquility of the Union; but there 
are none which seem to contest the present form 
of government, or the present course of my 
The parties by which the union*is menaced do 
not rest upon abstract principles, but upon 
temporal interests. These interests, dissemi- 
nated in the provinces of so vast an empire, may 
be said to constitute rival nations rather than 
parties. Thus, upon a recent occasion, the north 
contended fer the system of commercial prohibi- 
tion, and the south took up arms in favor of 
free trade, simply because the north is ® manu- 
facturing, and the south an agricultural district; 
and because the restrictive system which was 
profitable to the one was prejudicial to the other. 
In the absence of great parties, the United States 
abound with lesser controversies: and public 
opinion is divided into a thousand minute shades 
of difference upon questions of very little mo- 
ment. The pains which are taken to create 
parties are inconceivable, and at the present 
day it is no easy task. In the United States 
there is no religious animosity, because all reli- 
gion is respected, and no sect is predominant; 
there is no jealousy of rank, because the people 
is everything, and none can contest its author- 
ity; lastly, there is no public misery to serve as 
a means of agitation, because the physical posi- 
tion of the country opens so wide a field to in- 
dustry, that man is able to accomplish the most 
surprising undertakings with his own native 
resources. Nevertheless, ambitious men are 
interested in the creation of parties, since it is 
difficult to eject a person from authority upon 
the mere ground that his place is coveted by 
others. The skill of the actors in the political 
world lies, therefore, in the art of creating 
parties. A political aspirant in the United States 
begins by discriminating his own interest, and 
by calculating upon those interests which may 
be collected around, and amalgamated with it; 
he then contrives to discover some doctrine or 
some principle which may suit the purposes of 
the new association, and which he adopts in 
order to bring forward his party, and to secure 
its popularity; just as the imprimatur of a 
king was incorporated with the volume which it 
authorized, but to which it nowise belonged. 
When these preliminaries are terminated, the 
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new party is ushered into the political world. 
All the domestic controversies of the Americans 
at first appear to a stranger to be so incompre- 
hensible and so puerile, that he is at a loss 
whether to pity a people which takes such arrant 
trifles in good earnest, or to envy that happiness 
which enables it to discuss them.’’* 

We had intended to speak at some length 
of the character and influence of the press in 
the United States ; but we have left ourselves 
nospace todoso. That press, unfortunately, 
represents and expresses the enlightened and 
intelligent minority of the nation just as 
little aa do the government and members of 
Congress; and for the same reason. Ameri- 
can newspapers are numberless and low- 

riced. They are not cheap — regard being 
ad to the character of their contents (even 
Mr. Chambers admits this) ; but they are 
sold often for a halfpenny, oftener for a 
penny, and are therefore within the reach of 
nearly every one. Five-sixths of the matter 
they contain is advertisements; the remain- 
ing sixth (if we put out of view a few, a 
very few honorable exceptions) is about 
ually divided between home personalities, 
often deplorably low in language, and abuse 
or depreciation of England. This character 
is traceable to two sources; ‘the facility 
with which they can be set on foot gluts the 
market (says Mr. Tremenheere) , and reduces 
the profits to so low a point that very few 
men of ability and character will condescend 
to embark in that species of occupation.”’ 
Then, being so low in price as to be purchas- 
able by the mass of the population, they are 
addressed to that mass, and written so as to 


tify it. They ‘ who live to please, must | 7S 


please to live.’” The vast majority of them, 
therefore, almost as an inevitable conse- 

uence, pander to the prejudices and inflame 
the passions of the average body of readers, 
—a body which, in America, embraces 
nearly the whole working-classes. The con- 
sequences of this, present and prospective, 
are very serious indeed. ‘‘ Unfortunately, 
our own press not uncommonly presents 
examples of a mode of comment on what it 
disapproves in the conduct of the American 
government and people, the caustic satire of 
which burns deeper than the arguments. 
Every disparaging word is caught at, and its 
import magnified ; and every sarcasm, from 
whatever quarter,—in book or pamphlet, 
speech or newspaper, — is quoted and re- 

uoted for years as proofs of the bad disposi- 
tion of the English people towards every 
thing American.”’ 

The following observations,* written above 
four years ago, well deserve attention on 
both sides of the water at the present con- 
juncture : 


* Tocqueville, Démocratie on Amérique. 
t Tremenheere, Notes on Public Subjects, p. 134. 





**In the mean time that democrative press is 
occupied in nursing the popular ambition by 
holding forth the doctrine that it is the ‘ mani- 
fest destiny ’ of the American people to absorb 
the whole continent and its adjoining islands. It 
stirs up the warlike spirit which pervades the 
whole country ; it systematically teaches them 
to undervalue the power of England, and to look 
upon her as weak and declining; and it inspires 
them with an evident desire to try their strength 
with Great Britain, in the confident expectation 
that it would give them very little trouble to lay 
her prostrate. That during the excitement on 
the Cuban affair, of which [ had good opportu- 
nities of watching the course, the democrative 
press should pour forth even more than its usual 
quantity of declamation in its endeavor to stir 
up the passions and promote the objects above 
adverted to, might be expected; but I confess 
I did not expect to see so many of the Whig 
papers at that time fall into the same tone. The 
conduct of some few of them was manly and 
honorable. They resisted from the first the pop- 
ular impulse towards that unprincipled aggres- 
sion. But it was lamentable and of evil augury 
to read, in other papers of that party, leading 
articles, the premises of which were for, and the 
conclusions against, that act of piracy; sentences 
one day condemning the offender, yet defending 
the offence; another day sentences taking the 
opposite line, and so written as to be quoted as 
proofs of consistency should the turn of events 
render the ‘ cry of Cuba’ an available one at the 
next elections. The trimming of some of the 
Whig papers during several weeks displayed as 
complete a want of principle as the aggression, 
and a less amount of determination than the 
democratic papers exhibited in their bold and 
unscrupulous adoption of it from the begin- 


‘This high opinion of themselves, and low 
estimate of other powers, which pervades, I 
believe, the numerical class of the people of the 
United States, renders it by no means impro- 
bable that they may at any moment, in a period 
of popular excitement, hurry along the upper 
and more sober-minded classes of the commu- 
nity, and their government, into a course of 
national policy which those classes might in 
reality condemn, but which they would have no 
power to arrest or alter. Such an instance, to 
refer to no others, occurred in the case of the 
Mexican war, which was condemned by all their 
best statesmen, and against which they were 
warned in the most earnest manner by nearly all 
that deserved to exercise any moral weight in 
the community. But the popular current was 
too strong for them, and they were finally led to 
acquiesce in what they could not prevent; one im- 
prudentstep of the government, in risking a small 
body of troops in an exposed position, having been 
held to commit irretrievably both government 
and people. Such periods of popular excitement 
must be expected to recur at no very great in- 
tervals, where their causes fall in with the prin- 
ciples of a large, not to say preponderating body 
in the state; where so many eager expectants 
are ever on the watch to profit by them; and 
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where an unscrupulous press is ever at hand to 
mislead the popular mind, and to play upon the 
excitable temperament of the people. 

** When such occasions arise, I believe there is 
no more effectual mode of keeping the peace than 
to show unmistakably to those persons who pull 
the wires of these popular excitements, that 
there is no weakness in the counsels of Great 
Britain, nor any failing in the strength of her 
arm, if need be, to sustain them. ‘Those per- 
sons, indeed, know full well, that no more than 
a minute fraction of that strength was ever put 
forth in the unfortunate collisions that have 
hitherto taken place between Great Britain and 
the United States. The great mass of their 
readers are profoundly ignorantof that fact. It 
will not be the fault of these newspaper-writers, 
if their fellow-countrymen are not some day 
rather roughly awakened to their error.’’ 


Looking back over the whole matter, and 
endeavoring to look back upon it dispassion- 
ately, we must avow that our anticipations 
are by no means sanguine or pleasing, 
whether as regards the improvement and ele- 
vation of American policy, or the perma- 
nence of the existing American Union. On 
both subjects we cannot help sharing to the 
utmost those sad and gloomy fears which we 
know to fill the minds of many of the most 
thoughtful and far-seeing Americans them- 
selves, and which appear in every page of 
Judge Story’s writings. We see few ele- 
ments of amendment, and many of deteriora- 
tion. We entertain only the faintest hopes 
that the Union will last another generation. 
We are not sure that we feel any earnest 
desire that itshould. A state whose power 
was so vast, while its political morality and 
wisdom were so low, would be of ill augur 
to the well-being of the rest of the world. 
The official avowals, plain or thinly dis- 

ised, of Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Pierce, of 
intended territorial aggrandizement ; and the 
language of Mr. Everett, when secretary of 
state, as to the impossibility of resisting the 
conquering and fillibustering tendencies of 
American tendencies, — to say nothing of the 
orations delivered in both Houses of Con- 
gress, —leave little prospect of arresting a 
career of aggression and injustice, which, as 
the extension of slavery and the preponder- 
ance of slave-states are among its chief mo- 
tives, cannot be tamely acquiesced in by the 
north. The New-England states, New York 
and Philadelphia, will not choose long to be 
dragged through national iniquities of which 
the object and effect must be to give a pre- 
ponderance to their southern rivals. Sooner 
or later issue must be joined on this ques- 
tion. And when the north and the south 
shall separate, the west will not choose to be 
linked to the destinies of either. Besides 
this, as every year extends the boundaries of 
the United States, admits new territories 
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into its fold, complicates its interests, multi- 
plies the questions and increases the per- 
lexities with which its statesmen have to 
eal, — statesmen of greater ability, experi- 
ence, character, and commanding grasp of 
mind, are required to deal with concerns of 
such ever-growing magnitude. The poli- 
ticians fit to manage the national affairs of a 
Republic reaching from Maine to Mexico 
must be few and rare indeed! Yet every 
year fills the halls of Congress and the Pres- 
idential chair with men of briefer training, 
shallower capacity, and lower, because more 
popular, views of statesmanship and public 
morals. A task tenfold greater than that 
which was a sore weight to Washington and 
Adams, is laid upon the shoulders of a Pierce, 
a Marcy, and a Cass. As matters become 
more delicate, more difficult, and more peril- 
ous,a poorer,a feebler, and a rasher set 
rush in to handle them. What must be 
‘“‘the end of these things,’’ it needs no 
prophet to foretell. When that end may 
come, we are not anxious to conjecture. 

In conclusion : the remarks which we have 
made above as to the non-representative 
character of the government and the press 
of the United States, may suffice to suggest 
the line of conduct to be adopted by this 
country on those occasions when, as recently, 
endeavors are made, for personal or party 
purposes, by American officials to fix a quar- 
rel on Great Britain, and when those en- 
deavors are disavowed and condemned by the 
classes whom we have ventured to designate 
as constituting par excellence the American 
NaTION. We must assume, as far as possible, 
& passive and impassive attitude ; ignoring 
all that we are suffered to ignore ; hearing 
nothing that we are not compelled to hear ; 
taking no notice of provocative speeches in 
Congress, or bombastic articles in newspa- 
pers, which, though spoken and written at 
us, are not addressed ¢o us; and heeding, as 
little as we can in courtesy, Presidential and 
State documents, which, though addressed 
to us, are written and spoken a¢ Americans 
and for American political designs. We 
must pass by all insults in mere words, as 
not the deliberate lan guage of national organs, 


but only the bluster of men untrained to 


statesmanlike decorum or refined courtesy, 


whom ey accident has raised to high 
positions. If they proceed to acts, we must 
meet and repel them with the quiet repression 
becoming men who feel that they are dealing 
with antagonists as much blamed by the 
nation in whose name they act, and whose 
power they abuse, as by the nation whom 
they gratuitously assail. We must be es- 
cially on our guard against identifying the 
Vashington officials, whose term of office is 
expiring, with the permanent PropLe of 
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America; and we must be careful, by no 
angry or intemperate language of ours di- 
rected against that people, to lead them to 
make common cause with their temporary 
and mischief-making rulers. 


‘¢ Stand we firm and resolute, 
Like a forest — close and mute, 
With folded arms, and looks which are 
Weapons of unvanquish’d war. 


‘¢ With folded arms and steady eyes, 
And little fear, and less surprise, 
Lodk upon them as they stay 
Till their rage has died away.’’ 


We are aware that it is never an easy 
thing, and not always either a decorous or a 

ssible one, thus to separate a nation from 
its government, especially when that govern- 
ment is ostensibly and pre-eminently the 
creature of the popular choice. Neverthe- 
less, in this ¢ase we must do it, and the not 


* torious facts of the case justify us in doing 


it. And, before laying down the pen, we 
wish to forestall a gissitie misunderstanding 
and a probable charge. We have no desire, 
and have had no intention, to speak with 
disrespect of that portion— the numerical 


majority —of the American people which 
does elect the legislative and administrative 
officers of the United States, and whose sen- 
timents, therefore, those officers may fairly 
be assumed to speak. Towards this major- 


ity — the actual electoral body — we feel no 
disrespect. They are no worse than the 
corresponding class in our own country ; on 
the contrary, in many respects they are 
better. They are less docile, modest, and 
respectful, certainly ; but they are more in- 
telligent, more shrewd, more intensely ener- 

etic, and, as a rule, far better educated. 

he difference between the two countries is 
this: in the United States this class of men 
govern; in England they do not. In the 
United States the government is elected, the 
national tone is given, the standard of public 
morality is fixed by the mass, the operatives, 
the tradesmen, the pioneers of the West, the 
cultivators of the soil, the lower professional 
electioneerers— by those, in fact, who cor- 
respond to what are termed the middle and 
lower classes in settled countries. In Eng- 
land the government is chosen, the national 
tone is given, the standard of public morality 
is fixed by the middle and upper classes — 
the educated minority, the merchants, the 
aristocracy, the thinkers, and the writers. 
If our parliament and our ministers were 
named, as in America, by universal suffrage. 
and for brief periods, what sort of men 
would rise to the head of affairs with us? 
How long should we preserve even that mod- 
ified degree of moderation, decorum, wis- 
dom, and public purity which still prevails 
among our Transatlantic cousins? 





Storey’s Vistr to W1i11aM Penn, 1n 1714. 
—I went to Ruscombe, to visit William Penn 
and his family. He was then under the lament- 
able effects of an apoplectic fit, which he had 
had some time before: for his memory was al- 
most quite lost, and the use of his understand- 
ing suspended; so that he was not so conversi- 
ble as formerly: and yet as near the truth, in 


_ the love of it, as before. Wherein appeared the 


great mercy and favor of God, who looks not 
as man looks; for though, to some this accident 
might look like judgment, and no doubt his 
enemies so accounted it; yet it will bear quite 
another interpretation, if it be considered how 
little time of rest he ever had from the impor- 
tunities of the affairs of others, to the great hurt 
of his own, and suspension of all his enjoyments, 
till this happened to him; by which he was 
rendered incapable of all business, and yet sen- 
sible of the enjoyment of truth, as any time 
in all his life. ; 

When I went to the house, I thought myself 
strong enough to see him in that condition; but 
when I entered the room, and perceived the 





great defect of his expressions for want of 
memory, it greatly bowed my spirit, under a 
consideration of the uncertainty of all human 
qualifications; and what the finest of men are 
soon reduced to by a disorder of the organs of 
that body with which the soul is connected, and 
acts during this present mode of being. When 
these are but a little obstructed in their various 
functions, a man of the clearest parts, and finest 
expression, becomes scarce intelligible. Never- 
theless, no insanity or lunacy at all appeared in 
his actions; and his mind was in an innocent 
state, as appeared by his very loving deportment 
to all that came near him: and that he had still 
a good sense of truth was plain, by some very 
clear sentences he spoke in the life and power 
of truth, in an evening meeting we had together 
there; wherein we were greatly comforted: so 
that I was ready to think this was a sort of se- 
questration of him from all the concerns of this 
life which so much oppressed him; not in judg- 
ment, but in mercy, that he might have rest, 
and not be oppressed thereby to the end. — Life 
of Thomas Storey, p. 468. 





DAY-DREAMS.—POETICAL EXTRACTS. 


DAY-DREAMS. 


I know ’tis but a dream ! 

As visions of the captive’s cell that mock 

The unquiet sleeper with the shadowy forms 

Of things most dear to liberty : the cheek 

Of fettered hunter fanning with the pure 

Fresh breeze of his own native hills, where now 

The chase is up, and with his gallant hound 

Away he springs, once more the fleet and free : 

Now the deep music of the mighty surge 

Waking to glad the seaman’s ear: again 

Lifting the warrior’s banner to the winds, 

While the shrill clarion and eager neigh 

Of battle-steed give back the tented field : — 

Till the frail barrier that parts the worlds 

Of shadows and of truth, the struggling soul 

In its imaginary joy o’erwrought 

Bursts — the bright vision flies— the dungeon- 
walls 

Close dimly round, and all is night again ! 


Such are earth’s day-dreams : each illusion wild | | 


We cling to here must meet its waking rude; 
Yet of such darkening cometh light and truth. 
—Chambers” Journal. J. H. 





WHERE waitest thou, 
Lady I am to love? thou comest not; 
Thou kaowest of my sad and lonely lot; 
I looked for thee ere now ! 


It is the May 
And each sweet sister soul hath found its brother, 
Only we two seek fondly each the other, 

And seeking, still delay. 


Where art thou, sweet? 
I long for thee, as thirsty lips for streams ! 
O, gentle promised Angel of my dreams, 
Why do we never meet ? 


Thou art as I, — 
Thy soul doth wait for mine, as mine for thee; 
We cannot live apart, must meeting be 

Never before we die? 


Dear soul, not so ! 
That time doth keep for us some happy years, 
That God hath portioned us our smiles and tears, 
Thou knowest, and I know. 


Yes, we shall meet ! 
And therefore let our searching be the stronger, 
Dark ways of life shall not divide us longer, 
Nor doubt, nor danger, sweet ! 


Therefore I bear 
This winter-tide as bravely as I may, 
Patiently waiting for the bright ‘etanetied 
That cometh with thee, dear. 


*T is the May-light - 
That crimsons all the quiet college gloom; 
May it shine softly in thy sleeping-room : 
And so, dear wife, good night ! 
—Poems by Edwin Arnold. 





Tue times are hard, an’ fortune shy, 
Has lang been ilka grummler’s story, 
But work aye on, an’ aim aye high, 
The harder work — the greater glory. 
The honest mind, the sterling man, 
The chains o’ poortith canna fetter, 
So strive, and do the best ye can, 
And tak my word ye ’Il sune be better. 


Although ye toil for little gear, 

Though wiles your labor may be slichted, 
The darkest sky i is sure to clear, 

An’ virtue’s wrangs will aye be richted. 
Ne’er deem yoursel’ an ill-used man, 

Nor ca’ the world a heartless debtor, 
But strive, and do the best ye can, 

An’ tak’ my word ye ’ll sune be better. 


O sweet is freedom’s caller air, 

An’ sweet i is bread o’ ane’s ain winning ! 
To work an’ win be aye your care, 

Great things hae aft a sma’ beginning. 
Let nought e’er ding ye frae your plan, 

Stick to your creed in ilko letter, 
Aye strive to do the best ye can, 

An’ tak my word ye ’Il sune be better. 

— Poems by James Ballantyne. 





Work thou thy work while it is day 
With patient heart, the right to aid, 
And leave the wrong to Him who said 

‘© Vengeance is mine: I will repay.”’ 


Work : though the time seem sad and slow, 
Good moveth onward silently ; 
We know that better things shall be, 

But how or when we cannot know. 


What, if the task pass human strength, 
What, if the way be dark and drear? 
Each labors in his proper sphere, 

And all complete the work at length. 


What if thou canst not see the end? 

Press on in firm and fearless mood, 

And doubt not that all acted good 
To some result of good must tend. 
—Shadows of the Past, by Lionel Holdreth. 





One golden eve-tide, at the close of May, 

While all ensconced within his leafy screen 
That melodist who cares not to be seen, 

Was trilling sweet his love-impassion’d lay; 

The blue-eyed Edith, not less fair than gay, 
Was seated in theswing, which hangs between 
Two agéd larches on our orchard-green, 

When, to the sudden fancy giving way, 

How that small foot of hers should hide from me 
The western star — now at her giddy height — 

Crash ! went the treacherous bough ! and, quick 

as thought, 

By one long bound, within mine arms I caught 
The falling girl— who there, in pale affright, 

Long while, her breast on mine, lay pantingly. 
— Bygone Moods, by the Rev. T. J. Judkin. 





THE FORTUNES 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CASCINE AT FLORENCE, 


Ir was spring, and in Italy; one of those 
half-dozen days at very most, when, the 
feeeling of winter departed, a gentle fresh- 
ness breathes through the air; trees stir 
softly, and as if by magic; the earth becomes 
carpeted with flowers, whose odors seem to 
temper, as it were, the exciting atmosphere. 
An occasional cloud, fleecy and jagged, sails 
lazily aloft, marking its shadow on the moun- 
tain side. In a few days—a few hours per- 
haps — the blue sky will be unbroken, the 
air hushed, a hot breath will move among 
the leaves, or pant over the trickling foun- 
tain. 

In this fast-flitting period, we dare not 
call it season, the Cascine of Florence is 
singularly beautiful: on one side, the gentle 
river stealing past beneath the shadowing foli- 
age ; on the other, ane. mountains 
towards Fiesole, dotted with its palaces and 
terraced gardens. The ancient city itself is 
a seen, and the massive Duomo and the 

'alazzo Vechio tower proudly above the 
trees! What other people of Europe have 
such a haunt?— what other people would 
know so thoroughly how to enjoy it? The 
day was drawing to a close, and the Piazzone 
was now filled with equipages. There were 
the representatives of every European people, 
and of nations far away over the seas— 
splendid Russians, brilliant French, — 
supercilious English, and ponderous Germans, 
mingled with the less marked nationalities 
of Belgium and Holland, and even Amercia. 
Everything that called itself Fashion was 
there to swell the tide; and although a choice 
military band was peforming with exquisite 
skill the favorite overtures of the day, the 
noise and tumult of conversation almost 
drowned their notes. For the Cascine is to 
the world of society what the Bourse is to 
the world of trade. It is the great centre of 
all news and intelligence, where markets and 
bargains of intercourse are transacted, and 
where the scene of past pleasure is revived, 
and the plans of futare enjoyment are can- 
vassed. The great and the wealthy are 
there, to see and to meet with each other. 
Their proud equipages lie side by side, like 
great liners ; while pheetons, like fast frigates, 
shoot swiftly by, and solitary, dandies flit 
past in varieties of conveyance to which sea- 
craft can offer no analogies. All are busy, 
eager and occupied. Scandal holds here its 
festival, and the misdeeds of every capital of 
Europe are now being discussed. The higher 
themes of politics occupy but few: the 
interests of literature attract still less. It is 
essentially of the world they talk, and it 
must be owned they do it like adepts. The 
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last witticism of Paris— the last duel at 
Berlin — who has fled from his creditors in 
England — who has run away from her hus- 
band at Naples—are all retailed with a 
serious circumstantiality that would lead one 
to believe that gossip maintained its ‘* own 
correspondent’ in every city of the Con- 
tinent. Moralists might fancy, perhaps, that 
in the tone these pes io arestreated, there 
would mingle a reprobation of the bad, and 
a due estimate of the opposite, if it ever oc- 
curred at all; but as surely would they be 
disappointed. Never were censors more 
lenient — never were critics so charitable. 
The transgressions against good breeding — 
the ‘* gaucheries ’’ of manner— the solecisms 
in dress, language, or demeanor, do indeed 
meet with sharp reproof and cutting sarcasm ; 
but in recompense for such severity, how 
gently they deal with graver offences. For 
the felonies they can always discover ‘ the 
attenuating circumstances;’’ for the petty 
larcenies of fashion they have nothing but 
whip-cord. 

Amidst the various knots where such dis- 
cussions were carried on, one was eminently 
conspicious. It was around a handsome, 
open carriage, whose horses, harnessing, and 
liveries were all in the most perfect taste. 
The equipage might possibly have been 
deemed showy in Hyde Park ; but in the’Bois 
de Boulogne, or the Cascine, it must be 
pronounced the acmé of elegance. Whatever 
might have been the differences of national 
opinion on this point, there could assuredly 
have been none as to the beauty of those who 
occupied it. 

Though a considerable interval of years 
divided them, the aunt and her niece had a 
wonderful resemblance to each other. The 
were both—that rarest of all forms o 
beauty — blond Italians; that is, with 
light hair and soft, grey eyes. They had a 
certain tint of skin, deeper and mellower 
than we see in northern sal and an ex- 
pression of mingled seriousness and softness 
that only pertains to the south of Europe. 
There was a certain coquetry in the similar- 
ity of their dress, which in many parts was 
singe I alike; and although the niece was 

ut fifteen, and the aunt twenty-seven, it 
needed not the aid of flattery to make many 
mistake one for the other. 

Beauty, like all the other ‘‘ Beaux Arts,” 
has its distinctions. The same public opinion 
that enthrones the sculptor or the musician, 
confers its crown on female loveliness — and 
by this acclaim were they declared Queens 
st Deamty. To any one visiting Italy for the 
first time, there would have seemed some- 
thing very strange in the sort of homage 
rendered them : a reverence and respect only 
accorded elsewhere to royalities —a deference 
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that verged on actual humiliation —and yet 
all this blended with a subtle familiarity 
that none but an Italian can ever attain to. 
The uncovered head, the attitude of respect- 
ful attention, the patient expectancy of 
notice, the glad air of him under recognition, 
were all there ; and yet, through these, there 
was dashed a strange tone of intimacy, as 
as though the observances were but a thin 
crust over deeper feelings. ‘* La Comtessa ”’ 
— for she was especially ‘‘ the Countess,’’ as 
one illustrious man of our own country was 
“‘the Duke’ — possessed every gift which 
claims pre-eminence in this fair city. She 
was eminently beautiful, young, charming 
in her manners, with ample fortune; and, 
lastly — ah! good reader, you would surely 
be puzzled to supply that lastly, the more as 
we say that in it lies an excellence without 
which all the rest are of little worth, and yet 
with it are objects of worship, almost of 
adoration — she was separated from her hus- 
band! There must have been an epidemic, a 
kind of rot among husbands at one period ; 
for we scarcely remember a very pretty wo- 
man, from five-and-twenty to five-and-thirty, 
who had not been obliged to leave hers from 
acts of cruelty, or acts of brutality, etc. that 
only husbands are capable of, or of which 
their poor wives are ever the victims. 

If the moral Geography of Europe be ever 


written, the region south of the Alps will 
certainly be colored with that tint, whatever 
it be, that describes the blessedness of a di- 


vorced existence. In other lands, especially 
in our own, the separated individual labors 
under no common difficulty in his advances 
to society. The story—there must be a 
story —of his separation is told in various 
ways—all, of course, to his disparagement. 
rey or victim, it is hard to say under 
which title he comes out best —so much for 
the man; but for the woman there is no 
plea ; judgment is pronounced at once, with- 
out the merits. Fugitive, or fled from — 
who inquires? she is one that few men dare 
to recognize. The very fact that to mention 
her name exacts an explanation, is condem- 
natory. What a boon to all such must it be 
that there is a climate mild enough for their 
malady, and a country that will suit their 
constitution ; and not only that, but a region 
which actually pays homage to their infirm- 
ity, and makesof their martyrdom a triumph! 
As = go to Norway for salmon fishing — 
to Bengal to hunt tigers—to St. Petersbur 

to eat cavaire, so when divorced, if you oe 
really know the blessing of your state, go 
take a house on the Arno. Vast as are the 
material resources of our globe, the moral 
ones are infinitely greater ; nor need we des- 
pair, some day or other, of finding an island 
where a certificate of fraudulent bankruptcy 
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will be deemed a letter of credit, and an evi- 
dence of insolvency be accepted as qualifica- 
tion to start a bank. 

La Comtessa inhabited a splendid palace, 
furnished with magnificence ; her gardens 
were one of the — of the capital, not only 
for their floral display, but that they con- 
tained a celebrated group by Canova, of 
which no copy existed. Her gallery was, if 
not extensive, enriched with some priceless 
treasure of art; and with all these she pos- 
sessed high rank, for her card bore the namo 
of La Comtesse de Glencore, née Comtesse 
della Torre. 

The reader thus knows at once, if not 
actually, as much as we do ourselves, all that 
we mean to impart to him; and now let us 
come back to that equipage around which 
swarmed the fashion of Florence, eagerly 
pressing forward to catch a word, a smile, 
or even a look; and actually perched on 
every spot from which they could obtain a 
glimpse of those within. A young Russian 
prince, with his arm in a sling, had just 
recited the incident of his late duel; a 
Neapolitan minister had delivered a rose- 
colored epistle from a Royal Highness of his 
own court. A Spanish grandee had de- 
posited his offering of camelias, which actu- 
ally covered the front cushions of the car- 
riage ; and now a little lane was formed for 
the approach of the old Duke de Bregnolles, 
who made his advance with a mingled cour- 
tesy and haughtiness that told of Versailles 
and long ago. 

A very creditable specimen of the old 
noblesse of France was the Duke, and well 
worthy to be the grandson of one who was 
Grand Marechal to Louis XIV. Tall, thin, 
and slightly stooped from age ; his dark eye 
seemed to glisten the brighter beneath his 
shaggy, white eyebrows. He had served 
with distinction as a soldier, and been an 
ambassador at the court of the Czar Paul; 
in every station he had filled sustaining the 
character of a true and loyal gentleman 
—a man who could reflect nothing but 
honor on the great country he belonged to. 
It was amongst the scandal of Florence that 
he was the most devoted of la Comtessa’s 
admirers ; but we are quite willing to believe 
that his admiration had nothing in it of 
love. At all events, she distinguished him 
by her most marked notice. He was the 
frequent guest of her choicest dinners, and 
the constant visitor at her evenings at home. 
It was then with a degree of favor that many 
an envious heart coveted, she extended her 
hand to him as he came forward, which hoe 
kissed with all the lowly deference he would 
have shown to that of his Prince. 

‘*Mon cher Duc,”’ said she, smiling, ‘I 
have such a share of grievances to lay at 
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your door. The essence of violets is not 
violets, but verbena.”’ 

‘« Charming Comtesse, I had it direct from 
Pierrot’s.”’ 

‘+ Pierrot is a traitor, then; that’s all; 
and where ’s Ida’s Arab, is he to be here to- 
day, or to-morrow? When are we to see 
him?” 

‘‘ Why, I only wrote to the Emir on Tues- 
day last.” 

** Mais a quoi bon |’Emir if he can’t do 
impossibilities? Surely the very thought of 
him brings up the Arabian Nights, and the 
Calif Haroun. By the way, thank you for 
the poignard. It is true Damascus; is it 
not?”’ 

‘© OF course. I’d not have dared —”’ 

** To besurenot. 1 told the Arch-duchess 
it was. I wore it in my Turkish dress on 
Wednesday, and you, false man, would n’t 
come to admire me! ”’ 

«‘ You know what asad day was that for 
me, madam,”’ said he, we “Tt was 
the anniversary of her fate who was your 
only rival in beauty as she had no rival in 
undeserved misfortunes.”’ 

‘¢ Pauvre Reine!”’ sighed the Countess, 
and held her bouquet to her face. 

« What tem mass of papers is that you 
have there, Duke?’’ resumed she. ‘‘ Can it 
be a journal? ”’ 

‘It is an English newspaper, my dear 
Countess. As I know you do not receive 
any of his countrymen, I have not asked 

our permission to present the Lord Selby ; 
but hearing him read out your name in a 
ne here, I carried off his paper to 
ave it translated for me. You read Eng- 
lish, don’t you? ”’ 

‘“‘ Very imperfectly ; and I detest it,” said 
she, impatiently ; ‘‘ but Prince Volkoffsky 
can, I am sure, oblige you ; ’’ and she turned 
away her head in ill-humor. 

‘¢]¢ is here somewhere. Parbleu, I 
thought I marked the place,’’ muttered the 
Duke, as he handed the paper to the Rus- 
sian. ‘‘Isn’t that it?”’ 

‘‘This is all about theatres, Madame 
Pasta, and the Haymarket.”’ 

‘* Ah! well, it is lower down: here, per- 


haps.” 

“Court news. The Grand Duke of Saxe 
Weimar.” 

‘¢ No, no: not that.”’ 

**Q, here it is. ‘ Great Scandal in High 
Life — A very singular: correspondence has 
just passed, and will soon, we believe, be 
made public, between the Herald’s College 
and Lord Glencore.’’’ Here the reader stop- 
ped, and lowered his voice at the next word. 


‘Read on, Prince. @’est mon mari,” 
said. she coldly, while a very slight move- 
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ment of her upper lip betrayed what might 
mean scorn or sorrow, or even both. 

The Prince, however, had now run his 
eyes over the paragraph. and crushing the 
newspaper in his hand, hurried away from 
the spot. The Duke as quickly followed, 
and soon overtook him. 

‘‘Who gave you this paper, Duke?” 
cried the Russian, angrily. 

‘‘ Tt was Lord Selby. He was reading it 
aloud to a friend.”’ 

‘¢ Then he is an infame, and I ‘ll tell him 
so,’’ cried the other passionately. ‘‘ Which 
is he? the one with the light moustache, or 
the shorter one?”’ and without waiting for 
reply, the Russian dashed between the car- 
riages, and thrusting his way through the 
prancing crowd of moving horses, arrived at 
a spot where two young men, evidently 
strangers to the scene, were standing calmly 
surveying the bright panorama before them. 

‘The Lord Selby,”’ said the Russian, tak- 
ing off his hat and saluting one of them. 

‘* That ’s his lordship,”’ replied the one he 
addressed, pointing,to his friend. 

‘‘IT am the Prince Volkoffsky, Aid-de- 
Camp to the Emperor,” said the Russian ; 
‘‘and hearing from my friend, the Duke de 
Bregnolles, that a have just given him 
this newspaper, that he might obtain the 
translation of a passage in it which concerns 
Lady Glencore, and have the explanation 
read out at her own carriage, publicly, be- 
fore all the world, I desire to tell you that 
your lordship is unworthy of your rank— 
an infame! and if you do not resent this— 
a polisson !”” 

‘‘ This man is mad, Selby,’’ said the short 
man, with the coolest air imaginable. 

‘¢ Quite sane enough to give your friend a 
lesson in good manners ; and you too, sir, if 
you have any fancy for it,” said the Rus- 
sian. 

‘‘I’d give him in charge to the police, by 
Jove, if there were police here,’’ said the 
same one who spoke before ; ‘* he can’t be a 
gentleman.” 

‘¢ There ’s my card, sir,”’ said the Russian ; 
‘Sand for you too, sir,” said he, presenting 
another to him who spoke. 

‘Where are you to be heard of?” said 
the short man. 

‘¢ At the Russian legation,’’ said the Prince, 
haughtily, and turned away. 

“You ’re wrong, Baynton, he is a gentle- 
man,”’ said Lord Selby, as he pocketed the 
card, ‘‘ though certainly he is not a very mild 
tempered specimen of his order.’’ 

idn’t give the newspaper as he 


‘‘ Nothing of the kind. I was reading it 
aloud to you when the royal carriages came 
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suddenly past ; and, in taking off my hat to 
salute, I never noticed that the old Duke had 
carried off the paper. I know he can’t read 
English, and the chances are, he has asked 
Scythian gentleman to interpret for 


‘* So then the affair is easily settled,’’ said 
the other, quietly. 

*¢ Of course it is,’? was the answer; and 
they both lounged about among the carriages, 
which already were thinning, and, after a 
while, set out towards the city. 

They had but just reached their hotel when 
a stranger presented himself to them as the 
Count de arpy. He had come as the friend 
of Prince Volkoffsky, who had fully explained 
to him the event of that afternoon. 

‘* Well,” said Baynton, “we are of 
opinion your friend has conducted himself 
exceedingly ill, and we are here to receive his 
excuses.’ 

‘¢ Tam afraid, messieurs,’’ said the French- 
man, bowing, “that it will exhaust your 

tience if you continue to wait for them. 

ight it not be bettergto come and accept 
what he is quite prepared to offer you—satis- 
faction ? ”’ 

“ Be it so,” said Lord Selby: ‘he ’ll see 
his mistake some time or other, and per- 
haps regret it. Where shall it be? — and 
when?’ 

*¢ At the Fossombroni, Villa, about two 
miles from this. To-morrow morning, at 
eight, if that suit you.” 

** Quite well. I have no other appointment. 
Pistols, of course? ”’ 

** You have the choice, otherwise my friend 
would have preferred the sword.” 

‘* Take him at his word, Selby,’’ whispered 
Baynton; ‘you are equal to any of them 
with the rapier.”’ 

‘¢ If your friend desire the sword, I have no 
objection — I mean the rapier.’’ 

‘¢The rapier be it,’’ said the Frenchman ; 
and with a polite assurance of the infinite 
honor he felt in forming their acquaintance, 
and the gratifying certainty they were sure to 
possess of his hig est considerations, he bow- 
ed, backed, and withdrew. 

‘¢ Well mannered fellow, the Frenchman,’’ 
said Baynton, as the door closed; and the 
other nodded assent, and rang the bell for 
dinner. 

CHAPTER XX. 


THE VILLA FOSSOMBRONI. 


Tue grounds of the Villa Fossombroni 
were, at the time we speak of, the Chalk 
Farm, or the Fifteen Acres of Tuscany. The 
Villa itself, long since deserted by the illus- 
trious family whose name it bore, had fallen 
into the hands of an old Piedmontese noble, 
ruined by a long life of excess and dissipa- 
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tion. He had served with gallantry in the 
imperial army of France, but was dismissed 
the service for a play transaction, in which 
his coriduct was deeply disgraceful ; and the 
Colonel Count Tasseroni, of the 8th Hussars 
of the Guards, was declared unworthy to 
wear the uniform of a Frenchman. 

For a number of years he had lived so 
estranged from the world, that many believed 
he wm died ; but at last it was known that 
he had gone to reside in a half-ruined villa 
near Florence, which soon became the resort 
of a certain class of gamblers, whose habits 
would have speedily attracted notice if prac- 
tised within the city. The quarrels and al- 
tercations, so inseparable from high play, 
were usually settled on the spot in which 
they occurred, until at last the Villa became 
famous for these meetings, and the name of 
Fossombroni, in a discussion, was the watch- 
word for a duel. 

It was of a splendid spring morning that 
the two Englishman arrived at this spot — 
which, even on the unpleasant errand that 
they had come, struck them with surprise 
and admiration. The Villa itself was one 
of those vast structures which the country 
about Florence abounds in. Gloomy, stern, 
and gaol-like without; while within splen- 
did apartments open into each other, in what 
seems an endless succession. Frescoed walls, 
and gorgeously ornamented ceilings, gilded 
mouldings, and rich tracery are on every 
side, and these, too, in chambers where the 
immense proportions and the vast space recall 
the idea of a royal residence. Passing in by 
a dilapidated grelle which once had been 
richly gilded, they entered by a flight of steps 
a great hall which ran the entire length of 
the building. Though lighted by a double 
range of windows, neglect and dirt had so 
dimmed the panes, that the place was almost 
in deep shadow. Still they could perceive 
that the vaulted roof was a mass of stuccoed 
tracery, and that the colossal divisions of the 
walls were of brilliant Tierna marble. At 
one end of this great gallery was a small 
chapel, now partly despoiled of its religious 
decorations, which were most irreverently 
replaced by a variety of swords and sabres of 
every possible size and shape, and several 
pairs of pistols, arranged with an evident eye 
to picturesque grouping. 

‘* What are all these inscriptions here on 
the walls, Baynton?’’ cried Selby, as he 
stood endeavoring to decypher the lines on a 
little marble slab, a number of which were 
dotted over the chapel. 

‘< Strange enough this, by Jove,” muttered 
the other, reading to himself, half aloud — 
‘¢ Francisco Ricordi, ucciso da Gieronimo 
Gazzi, 29 Settembre, 1828.’’ 

‘* What does that mean?’’ asked Selby. 
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‘‘Tt is to commemorate some fellow who 
was killed here in ’28.”’ 

‘¢ Are they all in the same vein?” asked 
the other. 

‘* It would seem so. Here ’s one: ‘ grava- 
mente ferito,’ badly wounded, with a post- 
script that he died the same night.” 

‘+ What ’s this large one here, in black 
marble?’’ inquired Selby. 

‘* To the memory of Carlo Luigi Guiccidrini, 
‘detto il Carnefice,’ called the slaughterer : 
cut down to the forehead by Pietro Baldasser- 
oni, on the night of July 8th, 1829.” 

**T confess any other kind of literature 
would amuse me as well,’’ said Selby, turn- 
ing back again into the large hall. Baynton 
had scarcely joined him when they saw, ad- 
vancing towards them through the gloom, a 
short, thick-set man, dressed in much-worn 
dressing-gown and slippers. He removed 
his skull-cap as he approached, and said — 
*¢ The Count Tasseroni, at your orders.’’ 

‘*We have come here by appointment,” 
said Baynton. 

‘Yes, yes. I know it all. Volkoffsky 
sent me word. He was here on Saturday. 
He gave that French colonel a sharp lesson. 
Ran the sworth clean through the chest. To 
be sure he was wounded too, but only through 
the arm ; but ‘La Marque’ has got his pass- 

rt.”’ 

‘You “ll have him up there soon, then,”’ 
said Baynton, pointing towards the chapel. 

‘* T think not. We have not done it latter- 


ly,”’ said the Count, musingly. ‘* The author-. 


ities, don’t seem to like it; and, of course, 
we respect the authorities! ’’ 

‘‘That ’s quite evident,’’ said Baynton, 
who turned to translate the observation to 
his friend. 

Selby whispered a word in his ear. 

‘* What does the signore say?’’ inquired 
the Count. 

‘‘ My friend thinks that they are behind 
the time.”’ 

‘‘ Per Baccho! Let him be easy as to that. 
I have known some to think that the Russian 
came to soon. I never heard of one who 
wished him earlier! There they are now: they 
always come by the garden ; ”’ and so saying, 
he hastened off to receive them. 

‘¢ How is this fellow to handle a sword, if 
his right arm be wounded? ’’ said Selby. 

‘¢ Don’t you know that these Russians use 
the left hand indifferently with the right, in 
all exercises? It may be awkward for you ; 
but, depend upon it, he ’22 not be inconveni- 
enced in the least.’’ 

As he spoke, the others entered the other 
end of the hall. The Prince no sooner saw 
the Englishmen, than he advanced towards 
them with his hat off. ‘‘ My Lord,’ said he 
rapidly, ‘‘I have come to make you an apol- 
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ogy, and one which I trust you will accept 
in all the frankness that I offer it. I have 
learned from your friend, the Duc de Breg- 
nolles, how the incident of yesterday occur- 
red. I see that the only fault committed 
was my own. Will you pardon, then, a 
mementary word of ill-temper, occasioned 
by what } wrongfully believed a great in- 


jury?” 


*¢ Of course, I. knew it was all a mistake 
on your part. I told Colonel Baynton here, 
2 the see 80 yourself — when it was too late, 

rhaps. 

“T thank you sincerely,”’ said the Russian, 
bowing ; ‘‘ your readiness to accord me this 
satisfaction makes your forgiveness more 
precious to me; and now, as another favor, 
will you permit me to ask you one ques- 
tion?’ 

‘« Yes, certainly.”’ 

‘* Why, when you could have so easily ex- 
plained the misconception on my part, did 
you not take the trouble of doing so?”’ 

Selby looked confused, blushed, looked 

awkwardly from side to side, and then with 
a glance towards his friend, seemed to say, 
‘¢ Will you try and answer him ?”’ 
‘*T think you have hit it yourself, Prince,” 
said Baynton. ‘It was the trouble— the 
bore of an explanation, deterred him. He 
hates writing, and he thought there would be 
a shower of notes to be replied to, meetings, 
discussions, and what not; and so he said, 
‘Let him have his shot, and have done with 
it.’ ” 

The Russian looked from one to the other, 
as he listened, and seemed really as if not 
quite sure whether this speech was uttered in 
seriousness or sarcasm. The calm, phleg- 
matic faces of the Englishmen — the almost 
apathetic expression they wore — soon con- 
vinced him that the words were truthfully 
spoken; and he stood actually confounded 
with amazement before them. 

Lord Selby and his friend freely accepted 
the polite invitation of the Prince to break- 
fast, and they all adjourned to a small, but 
splendidly decorated room where everything 
was already awaiting them. There are few 
incidents in life which so much predispose to 
rapid intimacy as the case of an averted duel. 
The revulsion from animosity is almost cer- 
tain to lead to, if not actual friendship, what 
may easily become so. In the present in- 
stance, the very diversities of national char- 
acter gave a zest and enjoyment to the meet- 
ing ; and while the Englishmen were charmed 
by the fascination of manners and conversa- 
tional readiness of their hosts, the Russians 
were equally struck with a cool imperturba- 
bility and impassiveness, of which they had 
never seen the equal. 

By degrees the Russian led the conversation 
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to the question by which their misunder- 
standing originated. ‘You know my Lord 
Glencore, perhaps? ’’ said he. 

‘* Never saw—scarcely ever heard of him,’’ 
said Selby, in his dry, laconic tone. 

‘‘ Ts he mad or a fool ? ” asked the Prince, 
half angrily. 

‘“‘T served in a regiment once where he 
commanded a troop,’’ said Baynton ; ‘and 
they always said he was good sort of fellow.”’ 

‘You read that paragraph this morning, 
T conclude? ’’ said the Russian. ‘ You saw 
how he dares to stigmatize the honor of his 
wife — to degrade her to the rank of a mis- 
tress — and, at the same time, to bastardize 
the son who ought to inherit his rank and 
title? ”’ 

‘“‘T read it,’’ said Selby, drily; ‘‘and I 
had a letter from my lawyer about it this 
morning.’’ 

‘¢ Indeed! ’’ exclaimed he, anxious to hear 
more, and yet too delicate to venture on a 
question. 

‘¢ Yes; he writes to me for some title deeds 
or other. I didn’t pay much attention, ex- 
actly, to what he says. Glencore’s man of 
business had addressed a letter to him.’’ 

The Russian bowed, and waited for him to 
resume ; but, apparently, he had rather fa- 
tigued himself by such unusual loquacity, 
and so he lay back in his chair, and puffed 
his cigar in indolent enjoyment. 

‘* A goodish sort of thing for you it ought 
to be,’ said Baynton, between the puffs of 
his tobacco-smoke, and with a look towards 


war 2 
‘ T suspect it may,’’ said the other without 
the slightest change of tone or demeanor. 

‘¢ Where is it—somewhere in the south?’’ 


‘Mostly Devon. There’s something in 
Wales, too, if I remember aright.” 

‘‘ Nothing Irish? ”’ 

“ No, thank Heaven — nothing Irish’? — 
and his grim lordship made the nearest ad- 
vance to a smile of which his unplastic 
features seemed capable. 

‘Do I understand you aright, my lord,” 
said the Prince ; ‘‘ that you receive an acces- 

*don of fortune by this event?’ 

‘‘T shall; if 1 survive Glencore,’’ was the 
brief reply. 

‘¢ You are related, then?’”’ 

‘« Some cousinship—I forget how it is. Do 
you remember, Baynton?’’ 

‘‘T’m not quite certain. I think it was 
a Coventry married one of Jack Conway's 
sisters, and she afterwards became the wife 
of Sir Something Massy. Is n’t that it?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, that’s it,’ muttered the other, in 
the tone of a man who was tired of a knotty 

roblem. 

* And, according to your laws, this Lord 
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Glencore may marry again?’’ cried the Rus- 
sian. 

‘‘T should think so, if he has no wife liy- 
ing,’’ said Selby ; ‘* but, I trust, for my sake, 
he ‘ll not.” 

‘¢ And what if he should, and should be 
discovered the wedded husband of another?” 

‘That would. be bigamy,’’ said Selby. 
‘** Would they hang him, Baynton?”’ 

‘‘T think not—scarcely,’’ rejoined the 
Colonel. 

The Prince tried in various ways to obtain 
some insight into Lord Glencore’s habits, his 
tastes, and mode of life, but all in vain. 
They knew, indeed, very little, but even that 
little they were too indolent to repeat. . Lord 
Selby’s memory was often at fault, too, and 
Baynton’s had ill supplied the deficiency. 
Again and again did the Russian mutter 
curses to himself, over the impassive apathy 
of these stony islanders. At moments he 
fancied that they suspected his eagerness, and 
had assumed their most guarded caution 
against him; but he soon perceived that 
this manner was natural to them, not 
prompted in the slightest degree by any dis- 
trust whatever. 

After all, thought the Russian, how can I 
hope to stimulate a man who is not excited 
by his own increase of fortune? Talk of 
Turkish fatalism—these fellows would shame 
the Moslem. 

‘*Do you mean to prolong your stay at 
Florence, my lord?’’ asked the Prince, as 
they arose from table. 

“‘T scarcely know. What do you say, 
Baynton?”’ 

‘*‘ A week or so, I fancy,’’ muttered the 
other. 

‘« And then on to Rome, perhaps?’”’ 

The two Englishmen looked at each other 
with an air of as much confusion as if sub- 
jected to a searching examination in science. 

‘* Well, I should n’t wonder,”’ said Selby 
at last, with a sigh. 

‘« Yes, it may come to that,’’ said Baynton 
like a man who had just overcome a difi- 
culty. 

‘* You ’ll be in time for the Holy week and 
all the ceremonies,’’ said the Prince. 

‘‘ Mind that, Baynton,”’ said his lordship, 
who wasn’t going to carry what he felt to 
be another mm herp and Baynton nodded 
acquiescence. 

‘*‘ And after that comes the season for 
Naples — you have a month or six weeks, 

rhaps, of such weataer as nothing in all 

Jurope can vie with.”’ 

‘‘ You hear, Baynton?’’ said Selby. 

‘¢T ’ve booked it,’’ muttered the other, and 
so they took leave of their entertainer, and 
set out towards Florence. Neither you nor 
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I, dear reader, will gain anything by keeping 
them company, for they say scarce a word by 
the way. ‘They stop at intervals, and cast 
their eyes over the glorious landscape at 
their fect. Their glances are thrown over 
the fairest scene of the fairest of all lands; 
and whether they turn towards the snow-capt 
Apennines, by Vall’ombrosa, or trace the 
sunny vineyards along the Vall’ d’Arno, they 
behold a picture such as no canvass ever 
imitated ; still they are mute and uncom- 
municative. Whatever of pleasure their 
thoughts suggest, each keeps for himself. 
Objects of wonder, strange sights and new, 
may present themselves, but they are not to 
be startled out of national dignity by so 
ignoble a sentiment as surprise. And so they 
jog onward — doubtless richer in reflection 
than eloquent in communion—and so we 
leave them. 

Let us not be deemed unjust or ungener- 
ous, if we assert that we ‘sed met many 
such as these. They are not individuals — 
they are a class —and, strange enough too, 
a class which almost dareastale pertains to a 
high and distinguished rank in society. It 
would be presumptuous to ascribe such de- 


meanor to insensibility. There is enough in 
their general conduct to disprove the assum 
tion. As little is it affectation ; it is simply 


an acquired habit of stoical indifference, 
supposed to be— why, Heaven knows! — 
the essential ingredient of the best breeding. 
If the practice extinguish all emotion and 
obliterate all trace of feeling from the heart, 
we deplore the system. If it only gloss over 
the working of human sympathy, we pity the 
men. At all events, they are very uninter- 
esting company, with whom longer dalliance 
would only be wearisome. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SOME TRAITS OF LIFE. 

Ir was the night Lady Glencore received ; 
and, as usual, the street was crowded with 
equipages, which somehow seemed to have 

ot into inextricable confusion —some en- 

eavoring to turn back, while others pressed 
forward — and the court of the palace being 
closely packed with carriages, which the 
thronged street held in fast blockade. As 
the apartments which faced the street were 
not ever used for these receptions, the dark, 
unlighted windows suggested no remark ; 
but they who had entered the court-yard 
were struck by the gloomy aspect of the vast 
building; not only that the entrance and 
the stairs were in darkness, but the whole 
suite of rooms, usually brilliant as the day, 
were now in deep gloom. From every 
carriage-window heads were protruded, won- 
dering at this strange spectacle, and eager 
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inquiries pressed on every side for an ex- 
planation. The expression of sudden illness 
was rapidly disseminated, but as rapidly 
contradicted, and the revly given by the 
porter to all demands quidkly repeated from 
mouth to mouth, “Her ladyship will not 
receive.’? 

‘¢ Can no one explain this mystery? ’’ cried 
the old Princess Borinsky—as, heavy with 
fat and diamonds, she hung out of her car- 
riage-window — ‘‘ O, there ’s Major Scaresby ; 
he is certain to know, if it be anything ma- 
licious.”’ 

Scaresby was, however, too busy in re- 
counting his news to others to perceive the 
signals the old Princess held out; and it was 
pe | as her chasseur, six feet three of green 
and gold, bent down to give her highness’ 
message, that the Major hurried off, in all 
the importance of a momentary scandal, to 
the side of the carriage. 

‘‘ Here I am, all impatience. What is it, 
Scaresby ? — tell me quickly,’ cried.she. 

‘*A smash, my dear Princess — nothin 
more or less,’’ said he, in a voice whic 
nature seemed to have invented to utter im- 
pertinence ; so harsh and grating, and yet 
so painfully distinct in all its accents, —** as 
complete a smash as ever I heard of.’’ 

‘* You can’t mean that her fortune is in 
peril?” 

*‘T suppose that must suffer also. It is 
her character — her station as one of us— 
that ’s shipwrecked here.’’ 

‘‘ Go on, go on,’’ cried she, impatiently ; 
‘¢T wish to hear it all.”’ 

‘All is very briefly related, then,’’ said 
he. ‘‘The charming Countess, you remem- 
ber, ran away with a countryman of mine, 
young Glencore, of the 8th Hussars ; I used 
to know his father intimately.” 

‘* Never mind his father.”’ 

‘‘ That ’s exactly what Glencore did. He 
came over here and fell in love with the girl, 
and they ran off together, but they forgot 
to get married, Princess. Ha—ha—ha—’”’ 
and he laughed with a cackle a demon could 
not have rivalled. 

‘¢T don’t believe a word of it—I’ll nevei 
believe it,’’ cried the Princess. 

‘‘ That ’s exactly what I was recommending 
to the Marquesa Guesteni. I said you neédn’t 
believe it. Why, how do we go anywhere, 
now-a-days, except by not believing the evil 
stories that are told of our entertainers.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, yes; but I repeat that this is an 
infamous calumny. She, a Countess, of a 
family second to none in all Italy ; her father 
a Grand d’Espagne. I'll go to her this 
moment.”’ 

‘* She Il not see you. She has just refused 
to see La Genosi,’’ said the Major, tartly. 
‘‘Though, if a cracked reputation might 
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have afforded any sympathy, she might have 
admitted her.” . 

‘¢ What is to be done!” exclaimed the 
Princess, sorrowfully. 

‘‘ Just what you suggested a few moments 
ago. Don’t believe it. Hang me, but good 
houses and good cooks are growing too 
scarce to make one credulous of the ills that 
van be said of the owners.”’ 

‘¢T wish I knew what course to take,’’ 
muttered the Princess. 

‘‘T‘ll tell you then. Get half a dozen of 
your own set together to-morrow morning, 
vote the whole story an atrocious falsehood, 
and go in a body and tell the Countess your 
mind. You know as well as I, Princess, 
that social credit is as great a bubble as 
commercial ; we should all of us be bank- 
rupts if our books were seen. Aye, by Jove, 
and the similitude goes further, too— for, 
when one old established house smashes, 
there is generally a crash in the whole com- 
munity ; ha, ha, ha!” 

While they thus talked, a knot had gath- 
ered around the carriage, all eager to hear 
what opinion the Princess had formed on the 
catastrophe. 

Various were the sentiments expressed by 
the different speakers ; some sorrowfully de- 
ploring the disaster, others more eagerly in- 
veighing against the infamy of the man who 
had proclaimed it. Many declared that the 
had come to the determination to discredit 
the story. Not one, however, sincerely pro- 
fessed that he disbelieved it. 

Can it be, as the French moralist asserts, 
that we have a latent sense of satisfaction in 
the misfortunes of even our best friends; or 
is it, as we rather suspect, that true friend- 
ship is a rarer thing than is commonly be- 
lieved, and has little to do with those con- 
ventional intimacies which so often bear its 
name? 

Assuredly, of all this well-bred, well- 
dressed, and well-born company, now throng- 
ing the court-yard of the Tice and the 
street in front of it, the tone was as much 
sarcasm as sorrow, and many a witty epi- 
, ona and smart speech were launched over a 

isaster which might have been spared such 
levity. At length the space began to thin. 
Slowly carriage after carriage drove off— 
the heaviest Brief of their occupants often 
being over a lost soirée—an unprofited oc- 
casion to one toilette and jewels — while 
a few, more reflective, discussed what course 
was to be followed in future, and what 
recognition extended to the victim. 

The next day Florence sat in committee 
over the lost Countess. Witnesses were 
heard and evidence taken as to her case. 
They all agreed it was a great hardship —a 
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terrible infliction — but still, if true, what 
could be done? 

Never was there a society less ungenerousl 
prudish, and yet there were cases — this 
one of them — which transgressed all con- 
ventional rule. Like a crime which no 
statute had ever contemplated, it stood out 
self-accused and self-condemned. A few 
might, perhaps, have been merciful, but they 
were overborne by numbers. Lady Glen- 
core’s beauty and her vast fortune were now 
counts in the indictment against her, and 
many @ jealous rival was not sorry at this 
hour of humiliation. The despotism of 
beauty is not a very mild sway after all, 
and, perhaps, the Countess had exercised 
her rule right royally. At all events, it was 
the young and the good-looking who voted 
her exclusion, and only those who could not 
enter into competition with her charms who 
took the charitable side. They discussed and 
debated the question all day; but, while 
they hesitated over the reprieve, the prisoner 
was beyond the law. The gate of the pal- 
ace, locked and barred all day, refused en- 
trance to every one; at night it opened to 
admit the exit of a travelling carriage. The 
next morning large bills of sale, posted over 
the walls, Gael that all the furniture and 
decorations were to be sold. 

The Countess had left Florence—none 
knew whither. 

‘*T must really have those large Sevres 
jars,”’ said one; ‘‘and I the small park 
phaeton,’’ cried another. 

‘‘T hope she has not taken Horace with 
her ; he was the best cook in Italy. Splen- 
did hock she had, and I wonder is there 
much of it left.” 

‘« 1 wish we were certain of another bad 
reputation to replace her,’ grunted out 
Scaresby ; ‘‘ they are the only kind of people 
who give good dinners, and never ask for 
returns.”’ 

And thus these dear friends — guests of a 
hundred brilliant fétes — discussed the fall 
of her they once had worshipped. 

It may seem oullcaintod and narrow to 
stigmatize such conduct as this. Some may 
say that for the ordinary courtesies of so- 
ciety no pledges of friendship are required, 
no real gratitude incurred. Beitso. Still 
the revulsion from habits of deference and 
respect to disparagement, and even sarcasm, 
is a sorry evidence of human kindness; and 
the threshold, over which for years we had 
only passed as guests, might well suggest 
sadder thoughts as we tread it to behold des- 
olation. ’ 

The fair Countess had been the celebrity 
of that city for manyaday. The stranger 
of distinction sought her as much a matter 
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of course as he sought presentation to the 
sovereign. Her salons had the double emi- 
nence of brilliancy in rank and brilliancy in 
wit; her entertainments were cited as models 
of elegance and refinement, and now she was 
ne! The extreme of regret that followed 
er was thesorrow of those who were to dine 
there no more ; the grief of him who thought 
he shall never have a house like it. 

The respectable vagabonds of society are a 
large family, much larger than is usually 
supposed. ‘They are often well born, almost 
always well mannered, invariably well 
dressed. They do not, at first blush, appear 
to discharge any very great or necessary 
function in life, but we must by no means 
from that infer their inutility. Naturalists 
tell us that several varieties of insect exis- 
tence we rashly set down as mere annoy- 
ances, have their peculiar spheres of useful- 
ness and good; and, doubtless, these same 
loungers contribute in some mysterious man- 
ner to the welfare of that state which they 
only seem to burden. We are told that but 
for flies, for instance, we should be infested 
with myriads of winged tormentors, insinu- 
ating themselves into our meat and drink, 
and rendering life miserable. Is there not 
something very similar performed by the re- 
spectable class I allude you? Are they not 
invariably devouring and destroying some 
vermin a little smaller than themselves, and 
making thus a healthier atmosphere for their 
betters? If good society only knew the debt 
it owes to these defenders of its privileges, a 
Vagabond’s Home and Aged Asylum would 
speedily figure amongst our national char- 
ities. ; 

We have been led to these thoughts by 
observing how distinctly different was Major 
Scaresby’s tone in talking of the Countess, 
when he addressed his betters or spoke in his 
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own class. To the former he gave vent to all 
his sarcasm and bitterness ; they liked it just 
because they would n’t condescend to it them- 
selves. To his own he put on the bullying 
air of one who said, ‘‘ How should you pos- 
sibly know what vices such great people 
have, any more than you know what they 
have for dinner? J live amongst them — J 
understand them — Jam aware that what 
would be very shocking in you is quite per- 
missible to them. They know how to be 
wicked — you only know how to be gross ;”” 
and thus Scaresby talked, and sneered, and 
scoffed, making such a hash of good and evil, 
such a Maelstrom of right and wrong, thatit 
were a subtle moralist who could have ex- 
tracted one solitary scrap of uncontiminated 
meaning from all his muddy lucubrations. 

He, however,,effected this much: he kept 
the memory of her who had gone, alive b 
daily calumnies. He embalmed her in poi- 
sons, each morning appearing with some new 
trait of her extravagance — her losses in her 
caprice —’till the world, grown sick of him- 
self and his theme, vowed they would hear 
no more of either, and so she was forgotten. 

Aye, good reader, utterly forgotten! The 
gay world, for so it likes to be called, has no 
greater element of enjoyment amongst all its 
high gifts than its precious power of forget- 
ting. It forgets not only all it owes to others 
—gratitude, honor, and esteem — but even 
the closer obligations it has contracted with 
itself. The Palazzo della Torre was for a 
fortnight the resort of the curious and the 
idle. At the sale cngtvds ap to secure 
some object of especial value to each ; and 
then the gates were locked, the shutters 
closed, and a large, ill-written notice on the 
door announced that any letters for the pro- 
prietor were to be addreseed to ‘‘ Pietro Ar- 
retini, Via del Sole.’’ 





Srorry’s MoRaLizaATION UPON THE EaRTH- 
QUAKE IN JAMAICA. — Jamaica, 1709. — Viewed 
the town and forts; where I saw great effects of 
the dreadful earthquake still remaining, though 
the people were gradually filling up divers deep 

laces with stones, in order to raise new build- 
ings; most of the ground being already built 
upon what was left by the earthquake in that 
point. The earthquake here was such as has 
scarce been paralleled in any age or country: 
and was followed by a dreadful fire, which scarce 
left a house in all the town unconsumed; but 
left the stocks, pillory, and ducking-stool entire, 
as if the destroyer had been ordered to leave 
them, as instruments of justice, for the future 
punishment of the miserable inhabitants, which 
the Orderer of all things foresaw they would 





deserve, notwithstanding his judgments, for 
such are their wicked expressions, their oaths, 
blasphefnies, profanations of the holy name of 
Almighty God, their cursings, damnings, sink- 
ings, and rude expressions in all their conversa- 
tion, even amongst both sexes, that sober men 
who never heard them, would hardly believe, if 
it were told them, that human nature were cap- 
able of so great degeneracy; insomuch that it 
looks as if, when sunk into the earth, they had 
been baptized in hell, into the very nature and 
language of it; whose expressions I will not 
defile my pen to repeat, though oe in bitter 
gall: and yet I believe the day of *s mercy 
is not quite over to some among them. — Life 
of Thomas Storey, p. 444. 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 
MRS. BEHN. 

Few Englishwomen, who have devoted 
themselves to literature as a vocation, have 
achieved a greater success than did Mrs. Behn 
in her day. She gained a liberal share of 
the applause of the wits of her age, and a yet 
larger share of their attention ; she wrote 
poems that were allowed to be good ; she was 
the authoress of plays which the town flocked 
to see acted ; Charles the Second was fasci- 
nated by her powers of conversation and her 
beauty; Dryden complimented her on her 
powers of versification ; and she wrote novels 
which every one read, and continued to read 
for generations after her death, and one (at 
least) of which was translated into the French 
language, and published at Amsterdam, 
when she had been in her grave more than 
half a century. And yet, we doubt not, 
many of our readers have never heard her 
name till now. 

Aphra, Aphara, Apharra, or Afra, (for 
the name is to be found spelt in all four 
ways) Behn was a daughter of a gentleman 
of good family. Her maiden name was John- 
son, and Canterbury has the honor of being 
her birth-place — but the year of her birth 
is unknown. The various biographers, who 
have briefly sketched her life, concur in plac- 
ing her birth at the close of the reign of 
— the First; it certainly was not ear- 

er. 

Her father was a friend of Francis, fourth 
Lord Willoughby, of Parham, county of 
Suffolk, to which nobiwman in conjunction 
with Laurence Hyde, second son of Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon, Charles the Second gave 
(with the liberality that characterized Euro- 

n monarchs of those days) the colony of 
urinam. The interests of Lord Willoughby 
secured the post of Lieutenant-general of 
Surinam and thirty-six West Indian isles for 
his friend Johnson, who immediately quitted 
England for the new world, taking with him 
his wife and children, Aphara was then 
quite a child — too young, her female biogra- 
pher and friend assures us, to have known 
the passion of love. But her rare beauty 
had, even in those tender years, gained her 
many passionate admirers, and her quickness 
of intellect was the wonder and amusement 
of all her acquaintance. 

The lieutenant-general was fated not to 
reap any of the ——— of his newly- 
acquired appointment. He died on board 
ship, during his | ass to America. His 
patron, also was doomed to find his death at 
sea, but in a more calamitous manner. 
Francis, Lord Willoughby, was lost in a vio- 
lent hurricane, which destroyed eleven ships, 
in the year 1666. Pepys mentioned this 
catastrophe, in a letter to Lord Brouncker, 
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with official brevity and coolness. ‘‘ But 
perhaps our ill, but confirmed tidings from 
the Barbados may not have reached you yet, 
it coming but yesterday ; viz., that about 
eleven ships, whereof two of the king’s, the 
Hope and Coventry, going thence with men 
to attack St Christopher’s, were seized bya 
violent hurricane and all sunk — two only of 
thirteen escaping, and those with the loss of 
masts, &c. rd Willoughby himself is in- 
volved in the disaster, and I think two ships 
thrown upon an island of the French, and 
so all the men, to 500, became their pri- 
soners.”’ 

When Aphara, with her widowed mother, 
and her brothers and sisters, gained the ¢erra 
firma of Surinam, they took possesion of a 
house that appears to have stood somewhere 
on the Parham estate.and which was placed 
at their disposal. The scene was novel, and 
had plenty to interest them. ‘* As soon as I 
came into the country the best house in it 
was presented to me, called St. John’s Hill.” 
Aphara afterwards wrote in her novel of 
Oroonoko —** It stood on a vast rock of 
white marble, at the foot of which the river 
ran a vast depth down, and not to be de- 
scended on that side; the little waves, still 
dashing and washing the foot of this rock, 
made the softest murmurs and purlings in 
in the world; and the opposite bank was 
adorned with such vast quantities of different 
flowers eternally blowing, and every day and 
hour new, fenced behind ’em with lofty trees 
of a thousand rare forms and colors, that the 
prospect was the most ravishing that sands 
can create. On the edge of this white rock, 
towards the river, was a walk or grove of 
orangeand lemon trees, about half the length 
of the mall here, whose flowery fruit-bearing 
branches met at the top, and hindered the 
sun, whose rays are very fierce there, from 
entering a beam in the grove ; and the cool 
air that came from the river made it not gnly 
fit to entertain people in, at all the hottest 
hours of the day, but refreshed the sweet 
blossoms, and made it always sweet and 
charming ; and, sure, the whole globe of the 
world cannot show so delightful a place as 
this grove was; not all the gardens of 
boasted Italy can produce a shade to outvie 
this, which Nature had joined with art to 
render so exceedingly fine; and ’tis a marvel 
to see how such vast trees, as big as English 
oaks, can take footing in sosolid ao rck, and 
in so little earth as covered that rock. But 
all thin by nature there are delightful and 
wonderful.’ 

In another place in the same novel, she 
writes of the country — * Though in a word 
I must say thus much of it; that certainly 
had his late Majesty of sacred memory but 





seen and known what a vast and charming 














world he had been master of in that conti- 
nent, he would never have parted so easily 
with it tothe Dutch. ”Tisa continent whose 
vast extent was never yet known, and ma 

contain more noble earth than all the uni- 
verse besides; for, they say, it reaches from 
the east to the west one way as far as China, 
and another to Peru. It affords all things 
both for beauty and use; ’tis there eternal 
spring, always the very months of April, 
May, and June; the shades are perpetual, 
the trees bearing at once all degrees of 
leaves and fruit, from blooming buds 
to ripe autumn ; groves of oranges, y aceon 
citrons, figs, nutmegs, and noble aroma- 
ticks, continually bearing their fragrancies. 
The trees appearing all like mnose-gays 
adorned with flowers of different kinds, 
some are all white, some purple, some scar- 
let, some blue, some yellow ; bearing at the 
same time ripe fruit, and blooming young, 
or producing everydaynew. The very wood 
of all these trees has an intrinsic value above 
common timber; for they are, when cut, of 
different colors, glorious to behold, and bear 
a, price considerable, to inlay withal. Be- 
sides this, they yield rich balm and gums; 
so that we make our candles of such a rich 
aromatick substance, as does not -_ give a 
sufficient light, but, as they burn, they cast 
their fumes all about. Cedar is the common 
firing, and all the houses are built with it. 
The very meat we eat, when set on the table, 
if it be native, I mean of the country, per- 
fumes the whole room; especially a little 
beast called an armadilly, a thing which I 
can liken to nothing so well as an rhinoceros ; 
*tis all in white armor, so jointed, that it 
moves as well in it as if it had nothing on ; 
this beast is about the bigness of a pig of six 
weeks old.’’ The reader will admit that 
Apharra knew well how to place the won- 
ders of her travels before the gaping Lon- 
doners ! 

The young girl, while she was in America, 
had very delicate health, and was subjeet to 
fits of melancholy and sudden fainting. But 
indisposition did not restrain her from exert- 
ing herself in a manner that would astonish 
young ladies of the present day. She joined 
in the fierce sport of tiger hunting; and 
made expeditions far up the country, for the 
pur of becoming acquainted with the 
native tribes. On one occasion she was in- 
troduced to the war-captains of a tribe, whose 
appearance struck her. ‘For my part, I 
took ’em for hobgoblins and fiends, rather 
than men; but however their shapes ap- 
peared, their souls were very humane and 
noble; but some wanted their noses, some 
lips, some their ears, and others cut through 
each cheek with long slashes, through which 
their teeth appeared ; they had several other 
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formidable wounds and scars, or rather dis- 

emberings. Ceesar was marvelling as much 
at their faces, wondering how they should all 
be so wounded in war ; he was impatient to 
know how they came by these frightful marks 
of rage and malice, rather than wounds got in 
noble battle. They told us by our interpreter, 
that when any war was waging, two men, 
chosen out by some old captain whose fighting 
was past, and who could only teach the theory 
of war, were to stand in competition for the 

eneralship, or great war-captain ; and being 
Genel before the old judges now past labor, 
they wéfe asked, what they dare do, to show 
they were worthy toleadanarmy. Whenhe 
who is first asked, making no reply, cuts off 
his nose, and throws it contemptibly on the 
ground; and: the other does something to 
himself that he thinks sur s him, and 
perhaps deprives himself of lips and an eye; 
so they slash on till one gives out, and many 
have died in this debate.’ There was no 
routine system, it would appear, in the war- 
offices of that people. 

The Caesar who is mentioned in the pre- 
ceding extract from Oroonoko was a negro 
slave on Lord Wiloughby’s estate, for whom 
Aphara had conceived a violent passion. He 
had been a powerful prince and warrior in 
Africa, and was known and feared as ‘‘ the 
brave Oroonoko.’’ Deprived of his liberty 
by an English slave-merchant, who was an 
extreme example of the villany of English 
slave-merchants of that period, the Prince 
Oroonoko was rei to Surinam, and 
there sold to Lord Willoughby’s agent. The 
misfortunes of this poor fellow aroused the 
sympathies of the generous Aphara, who ex 
erted herself to her utmost to gain his lib- 
erty, and was instrumental in bringing about 
his marriage with an old love, Imoinda, a 
beautiful captive, who had been taken from. 
his embraces in Africa, and sent as a slave 
to South America, luckily to the same colony 
her lover was to visit in wretched servitude:. 
The end of Oroonoko was heart-rending, 
He came into contention with the authorities. 
of the colony, and was by them flogged once 
and again, roasted till he was nearly dead, 
and then, before life was extinct, was brutally 
dismembered. Aphara, luckily, did not wit- 
ness her poor friend’s last sufferings, but.her. 
mother and sister were present —- the 

rpetration of the —- ineffectually.en-. 

eavoring to prevent the intentions of, 
Oroonoko’s merciless persecutors being-car-. 
ried into effect. 

On the return of Mrs. Johnson and! her 
children to England, Aphara made her,ap- 
pearance at court, and told Charles the Second: 
the story of her adventures. She assured. 
him that America contained snakes. three: 
score yards long, and I know not what. else. 
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The merry monarch was so delighted with 
her intelligence, and so deeply affected with 
the narration of Oroonoko’s wrongs, that he 
requested her to publish her account for the 
benefit of the world. In obedience to the 
royal request, she wrote and in due time 

ublished ‘* The History of Oroonoko; or, 

he Royal Slave.”” This is by far the best 
of her novels, — full of feeling and generos- 
ity, because the affections of the writer were 
warmly interested in the subject of her story. 
It had a great success— perhaps a ter 
for that day than Mrs. Stowe’s famous 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ The world went 
mad on the enormities of slavery. There 
doubtless would have been public meetings 
of ladies on the question, had it then been 
the custom for ladies to hold parliament on 
such matters. Southerne put the great novel 
on the stage. His tragedy, ‘“* Oroonoko ’’— 
which is nothing more than a dramatic ver- 
sion of Aphara’s novel, and in some respects 
is not worthy of its original — was received 
by the play-goers with loud applause. Its 
author was amply rewarded, as indeed he 
was for nearly all his literary undertakings, 
for he once obtained no less a sum than £700 
for a play. 

A great literary authority has said that 
the memory of Southerne should be held 
sacred, because he was the first English 
writer who used his pen to expose the injus- 
tice and iniquity of the slave-trade. This 
remark, though made by a justly celebrated 
man, is erroneous, and does wrong to more 
than one author besides Aphara Behn. 

To those who maintain that humanity 
moves in a circle, ever in action but never 
progressing, it may cause the delight of a 
cynical sneer to know that near two hundred 
years ago the favorite work of light literature 
was a ‘‘ nigger novel.” 

Immediately Aphara returned to England, 
she was besieged by lovers of all degrees in 
rank and age. Her selection was prudent ; 
Mr. Behn, a rich London merchant, of Dutch 
extraction, was the suitor so fortunate as to 
win her. History does not say much of this 
man, but it would appear that he did not 
live long after their marriage, for there is 
good reason to suppose that he died before 
the close of the year 1666. 

In that year Aphara was employed by the 
king in an important service. Our conflict 
with the Dutch was then at a most interest- 
ing crisis, apd Aphara was sent abroad to 
act as a spy on the enemy’s movements. 
Charles himself was the person who named 
her as the fittest ible agent for such a 
mission. She prudent fixed her head-quar- 
ters at Antwerp, and from that city sent a 
summons to a former admirer, whom she 
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a of as Vander Albert, to hasten and 
adden her with a sight of his countenance. 
Vander Albert was a merchant of Utrecht, 
of considerable reputation and influence in 
Holland —so much 80, that important state 
secrets were confided to his keeping. Aphara’s 
invitation was not despised ; her old admirer 
(a handsome fellow, thirty-two years of age), 
quickly appeared before her, and was 
wrought into an ecstacy of bliss by hearing 
her hint she would one day marry him if he 
only gave satisfactory proofs of his love, and 
without much parleying agreed to play his 
country false, and to communicate to his 
mistress the plans of De Witt and De Ruyter. 
He kept b's word, and before long apprised 
Aphara that an expedition was in contem- 
plation to sail up the Thames and destro 
the English shipping. Quickly was this 
news conveyed to London ; but the ministers 
were incredulous; and Aphara’s note was 
only laughed at, and shown with expressions 
of derision to some who especially ought not 
to have seen it. Those clever statesmen! 
Had they only paid proper attention to a 
woman’s words, the nation might have been 
saved the humiliation which was consum- 
mated ‘* while Charles was feasting with the 
ladies of his seraglio, and was amusing him- 
self with hunting a moth about the supper- 
room.’? Had they only acted with common 
prudence, Rochester might never have had 
occasion to write : 


‘¢ Mists, storms, short victuals, adverse winds, 
And once the navies’ wise Division, 
Defeated Charles his best Designs, 
Till he became his Foes’ Derision. 
But he had swinged the Dutch at Chattam, 
Had he had ships but to come at ’em.”’ 


Not meeting with the respect due to her 
from the government at hume, Aphara no 
longer pak. ty herself about political affairs, 
but during the remainder of her stay at 
Antwerp, devoted herself to the pleasures of 
society. The beautiful Englishwoman, mirth- 
ful (sometimes boisterously so), with quick 
wit, rich and free with her money, a poetess 
and a travelled personage, soon became the 
rage of the place. Lovers flocked round her 
by scores, and good fun she made of the whole 
of them One old gentleman, a rich mer- 
chant, fat, short-winded, unwieldly and 
pompous— a caricature of Dutch awkward- 
ness and absurdity — a friend of Vander Al- 
bert, implored herto marry him. The letter 
in which he made this offer is worth the 
trouble of perusal. The magnificence of 
thought and diction displayed in this effusion 
must be accounted for i the fact, that the 
writer was impressed with the belief that so 
great a genius as Mrs. Behn would not be 





gratified by any ordinary epistle. 
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** Most Transcendent Charmer, — 

**T have strove often to tell you the tempest 
of my heart, and with my own mouth scale the 
walls of your affections ; but terrified with the 
strength of your fortifications, I concluded to 
to make more regular approaches; and first at- 
tack you at a farther distance, and try first what 
a bombardment of letters would do; whether 
these carcasses of love, thrown into the sconces 
of your eyes, would break into the midst of your 
breast, beat down the court of guard of your 
aversion, and blow up the magazine of your cru- 
elty, that you might be brought to a capitulation 
and yield on reasonable terms. Believe me, I 
love thee more than money; for indeed thou art 
more beautiful than the ore of Guinea. * * * 
Oh! thou art beautifulin every part, as a goodly 
ship under sail from the Indies; thy hair is like 
her flowing pennons as she enters the harbor, 
and thy forehead bold and fair as her prow; thy 
eyes are bright and terrible as her guns; thy 
nose like a rudder that steers my desires; thy 
mouth like a well-wrought mortar whence the 
granadoes of thy tongue are shot into the gun- 
room of my heart and shatter it to pieces; thy 
teeth are the grappling-irons that fasten me to 
my ruin, and of which I would wish to get clear 
in vain; thy neck is curious and small like the 
very top-mast head, beneath which thy lovely 
bosom swells itself like the main-sail before the 
wind. * * * * Oh that I could once see 
thy keel above water! _ And is it not a pity that 
so spruce a ship should be unmanned, should lie 
in the harbor for want of her crew? Ah! let 
me be the pilot to steer her by the Cape of Good 
Hope for the Indiesof Love. Butoh! fair Eng- 
lishwoman! thou art a fire-ship gilded and 
sumptuous without, and driven before the wind 
to set me on fire; for thy eyes indeed are, like 
that, destructive, though like brandy bewitching; 
alas ! they have grappled my heart, my forecas- 
tle’s on fire, my upper decks are consumed, and 
nothing but the water of despair keeps the very 
hulk from combustion; so you have left it only 
in my choice to drown or burn. Oh! for pity’s 
sake take some pity, for thy compassion is more 
desirable than a strong gale, when we have got 
to the windward of a Sally-man ; your eyes, I 
say again and again, like a chain-shot, have 
brought down the main-mast of my resolution 
by the board, cut off the rigging of my discre- 
tion and interest, blown up the powder-room of 
my affections, and shattered all the hulk of my 
bosom; so that without the planks of your pity, 
I must inevitably sink to the bottom. This is 
the deplorable condition, transcendent beauty ! 
of your undone vassal, Van Bruiy.’’ 


Positively Aphara did not capitulate! She 
never married again. One rich merchant 
had given her enough of matrimony. 

On quitting Antwerp, Aphara went to Os- 
tend, and from that place she proceeded to 
Dunkirk where she took ship for England. 
One of her fellow-passengers was Sir Ber- 
nard Gascoign. ‘Sir Bernard had brought 
with him from Italy several admirable tele- 





scopes and prospective glasses; and lookin 
through at of bin, ag the day was io 
calm and clear, espied a strange apparition 
floating on the Water, which was also seen b 
allin their turn that looked through it ; whic 
made them conclude that they were painted 
glasses that were put at the ends, on pur 
to surprise and amaze them that looked 
through ’em ; till after having taken ’em 
out, rubbed and put ’em in again, they found 
the same thing floating toward the ship, and 
which was now come so near as to be within 
view without a glass. * * * The figure 
was this, a four-square floor of various col- 
ored marble, from which ascended rows of 
fluted and twisted pillars, embossed round 
with climbing vines and flowers, and waving 
streamers, that received an easy motion in 
the air; upon the pillars a hundred little 
cupids clambered with fluttering wings. 
This strange pageant came almost near 
enough for one to step out of the ship into 
it before it vanished ; after which, and a short 
calm, followed so violent a storm, that having 
driven the ship upon the coasts, she split in 
sight of land; but the people, by the help 
of the inhabitants and boats from shore, were 
all saved; and our Astrea arrived safe, 
though tired, to London from a voyage that 
ained her more reputation than profit.’’ 
ithe marvel of the ‘‘ great sea-serpent ’’ sinks 
into insignificance when compared with this 
‘+ strange apparition.” 

Perhaps the reader wonders what may be 
the meaning of Astrea in the above passage. 
It was Aphara Behn’s nom deplume. It was 
then much more the fashion, even than now, 
for ladies stepping out of the usual path and 
becoming authors or wits to shroud them- 
selves under an assumed name. Orinda, 
Rosania, Leucasia, Ardelia, and scores of 
like elegant appellations, including the ever 
famous Stella and Vanessa, are as familiar 
to our ears as Currer Bell. 

With the exception of the Duchess of New- 
castle, England had never seen so voluminous 
a female writer as Astrea ;—a great lyric 
Tom-Moorish sort of poem called *‘ a voyage 
to the Island of Love,’? and innumerable 
smaller effusions of a like kind, congratula- 
tory odes to royal personages on the birth or 
anticipated birth of babies, novels, some taken 
straight from the French without a profes- 
sion of alteration, and some the productions 
of Scarron and other French writers of that 
date served up with slightly different and 
perchance stronger spices, and plays which 
are best described by saying that the age 
liked them, constitute the works on which 
she confidently rested her claim to the ap- 
plause of posterity. 

Her ‘* Pindarick Ode on the Death of our 
late Majesty,’’ i. e. Charles II. ought no 
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longer to remain in oblivion. She compares| And this was written in 1688!!! 
his late Majesty to Moses, and James II to} The reader perhaps thinks this poetry 
Joshua. On his death-bed Charles pitiful and impious trash. Our ancestors 





“ Blest his stars that in an age so vain, 
Where jealous mischiefs, frauds, rebellious 


reign, 
Like Moses, he had led the murmuring crowd, 
Beneath the peaceful rule of his almighty 


wand; 
Pulled down the golden calf to which they 


wed, 
And left ’em safe, entering the promised land : 
And to good Joshua now resigns his sway, 
Joshua, by heaven and nature pointed out to 
lead the way. 
* * * * * * * 


** And now the fatal hour came on, 
And all the blessed pow’rs above, 
In haste to make him all their own, 
Around the royal bed in shining order move. 
Once more he longs to see the breaking day, 
The last his mortal eyes shall ere behold, 
And oft he asked if no kind ray 
Its near approach foretold. 
And when he found ’t was dawning in, 
(With the cold tide of death that flowed all 


>’ 


. 


) 
‘ Draw, draw,’ said he, ‘ this cloud that hangs 
between, 
And let me take my last adieu; 
Ah, let me take my last, last view, 
For I shall never, never see it mere.’”’ . 


And now — 


** Officious angels catch his dying sighs 
And bear ’em up in triumph to the skies, 
Each forms a soul! of the Divinest dress ! 
For new-born kings and heroes to possess. 
The last that from the sacred Fabrick flew 
Made Charles a god! and James a monarch 
too!”’ 


Her ‘‘ Congratulatory Poem to her most 


thought it superior to anything Milton had 
written ! 

As a poetess, Astrea was most felicitous 
in ballad-writing. To collectors of ballads 
her sheets in grim black-letter are well 
known. The following may honestly be 
praised. 

SCOTS SONG. 
‘* When Jemmy first began to love, 

He was the gayest swain 

That ever yet a flock had drove, 
Or danced upon the plain. 

°T was then that I, weys me poor heart, 
My freedom threw away; 

And finding sweets in every smart, 
I cou’d not say him nay. 


‘* And ever when he talked of love 
He wou’d his eyes decline; 

And every sigh a heart wou’d move, 
Good faith, and why not mine? 
He’d press my hand and kiss it oft, 

In silence speak his name, 
And whilst he treated me thus soft, 
I wish’d him more to blame. 


** Sometimes to feed my flocks with him 

My Jemmy wou’d invite me; 

Where he the gayest songs wou’d sing 
On purpose to delight me. 

And Jemmy every grace display’d, 
Which were enough I trow 

To conquer any princely iaaid, 
So did he me I vow. 


‘* But now for Jemmy must I mourn, 
Who to the wars must go; 
His sheep-hook to a sword must turn; 
Alack, what shall I do? , 
His bag-pipe into warlike sounds 
Must now exchanged be; 





sacred Majesty on the universal hopes of all Instead of bracelets, fearful wounds; 


loyal persons for a Prince of Wales” — that Then what becomes of me?” 
is, to James the Second’s queen, is not less é ; , 
good : Against Astrea’s novels the charge of im- 


morality has been brought, and it 1s difficult 
or rather impossible to rebut it. The only 
—— that can be made for them, is to be 
: y i ound in the fact that they did not run 
Adoring princes shall arise from far, against the taste of the timed: in which the 
Inform’d Py eng, ns - = were written. Indeed, when compared wit 
And kinge Se ak inca x ae at the indecencies of the Italian, Spanish and 
; : a “yeaee ye? French novels which were the models of Mrs. 
: : Behn’s productions, the most objectionable 
The poem concludes with this address to| passages in the memoirs of ‘the Court of 
James — whilom Joshua : ing Bantam,” and ‘ Oroonoko”’ are very 
ms . trivial offences. Steele passed sentence on 
** Behold with joy three trate nat e; A 
Albion, Hibernia, andold Caledon | Her a8 one “who understood the praetick 
Now join their int’rests, and no more dispute, | Patt of love better than the speculative.” 
With sawcy murmurs, who is absolute; — _| Still, her fictions so little shocked the feelings 
Since from the wonders of your life *t is plain, | Of our ancestors, that every young lady of 
You will, you shall, and must forever | fashion who could read, read them, and the 
reiyn.”” French editor of ‘* Agnes De Castro ”’ said it 


‘¢ Like the first sacred infant, this will come, 
With promise lalen from the blessed womb, 
e To call the wand’ring, scattered nations home. 
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was constructed so as to present “le vice 
sous les traits les plus odieux, et a faire 
respecter la vertu.’’ But it cannot be denied 
that no man of common respectability would 
in our days permit these works to lie on the 
table of his drawing-room. Their very 
faults, however, become valuable historical 
features. Sir Walter Scott in a note to his 
Life of Swift says, ‘‘The editor was ac- 
quainted with an old lady of family, who 
assured him that, in her younger days, Mrs. 
Behn’s novels were as currently upon the 
toilette as the works of Miss Edgeworth at 
present ; and described with some humor her 
own surprise when, the book falling into her 
hands after a long interval of years, and 
when its contents were quite forgotten, she 
found it impossible to endure at the age of 
fourscore, what at fifteen she, like all the 
fashionable world of the time, had perused 
without an idea of impropriety.’’ Some may 
ask whether this faculty of detecting impurity 
where formerly none had been discernible 

roves an increase in refinement of taste? 

ew will hesitate as to an answer. 

As a sample of what the court of Charles 
II. regarded as remarkably agreeable re.ding, 
a portion of ‘‘ The Unfortunate Happy Lady 
—A True History’ will amuse. 

The ‘‘ Unfortunate Happy Lady” is a 
young lady called Philadelphia Wilding, of 
extraordinary beauty and goodness, who has 
a rogue of a brother, William Wilding. This 
man plots his sister’s destruction so that he 
may not have to pay her portion of the 
patrimonial estate. Gracelove (a heroic 
young Turkey merchant) frees the lady from 
a most critical position, the nature of which 
modern taste would not detail, and takes her 
to the house of his uncle Counsellor Fairlaw 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. We shall now give 
the words of ‘‘ The True History.”’ 


** At these words they went down, where a 
coach was called; which carri’d ’em to Counsel- 
lor Fairlaw’s house, in Great Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, whom they found accidentally at home; 
but his lady and daughter had just gone to 
chapel, being then turned of five. Gracelove 
began his apology to the good Counsellor, who 
was his relation, for bringing a strange lady 
thither with a design to place her in his family: 
But sir, continued he, if you knew her sorrowful 
story, you would be as ambitious of entertaining 
her, as [ am earnest to entreat it of you. A very 
beautiful lady ’tis (returned the Counsellor), 
and modest, I believe. That I can witness 
(reply’d t’other). Alas, sir, (said the fair un- 
fortunate) I have nothing but my modesty and 
honest education to recommend me to your re- 
gard. Iam wronged and forsaken by my dear- 
est relation; and then she wept extravagantly. 
That gentleman can give you an account of my 
misfortunes, if he pleases, with greater ease and 
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less trouble than myself. Not with less trouble, 
believe me, Madam, (returned Gracelove) ; and 
then began to inform Fairlaw in every point of her 
unhappy circumstances, The good old gentleman 
heard ’em with amazement and horror; but told 
her, however, that she need not despond, for he 
would take care to right her against her brother; 
and that in the meantime sheshould be as welcome 
to him as any of his nearest kindred, except his 
wife and daughter. Philadelphia would have - 
knelt to thank him; but he told her that humble 
posture was due to none but Heaven, and the 
King sometimes. In a little while after, the 
Lady Fairlaw and her daughter came home, who 
were surprised at the sight of a stranger, but 
more at her beauty, and most of all at her story, 
which the good old gentleman himself could not 
forbear relating to °em: Which ended, the 
mother and daughter both kindly and tenderly 
embraced her, promising her all the assistance 
within their power, and bid her a thousand wel- 
comes. Gracelove stay’d there till after supper, 
and left her extremely satisfied with her new 
station. ‘Twas here she fixed then; and her 
deportment was so obliging, that they would not 
part with her for any consideration. About 
three days after her coming from that bad wo- 
man’s house, Gracelove took a constable and 
some other assistants, and went to the Bedlam’s 
to demand the trunk, and what was in it, which 
at first her reverence deny’d to return, ’till Mr. 
Constable produc’d the emblem of his authority, 
upon'which it was delivered, without so much 
as reminding Gracelove of his bargain; who 
then pretended that he would search the house 
for Sir William Wilding; but her graceless rev- 
erence swore most devoutly that he had never 
been there, and she had neither seen nor heard 
from him since the day he left Philadelphia with 
her. With these things and this account, he 
returned to Counsellor Fairlaw’s, who desir’d 
Gracelove, if possible, to find out Sir William, 
and employed several others on the same account. 
In less than a month’s time Gracelove had the 
good fortune to find him at his lodgings in Soho- 
square, where he discours’d him about his 
sister’s portion, and desired Sir William to take 
some speedy care for the payment of it; other- 
wise, she had friends that would oblige him to 
it; tho’ never so contrary to his intentions. 
Wilding asked where she was? t’other enquired 
where he left her? * * * This discourse 
was a great mortification to the Knight, whose 
conscience, hardened as it was, felt yet some 
pain from it. He found he was not like to con- 
tinue safe or at ease there, wherefore he immedi- 
ately retreated into a place of sanctuary, called 
the Savoy, whither his own equipage was re- 
moved as soon as possible, he having left orders 
with his servants, to report that he went out of 
town that very afternoon for his own country. 
Gracelove in the meantime return’d to the 
Counsellor’s, with a great deal of joy, for having 
discovered Sir William at his lodgings, which 
was no little satisfaction to Fairlaw, his lady 
and daughter, Philadelphia only was disturb’d, 
when she heard the good old man threaten to 
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lay her brother fast enough: But alas !-he was 
too cunning for ’em; for ina whole twelvemonth 
after, all which time they made enquiry, and 
narrowly search’d for him, they could not see 
him, nor any one who could give an account of 
him, for he had changed his true name and title 
to that of Squire Sportman. The farther pursuit 
of him then seem’d fruitless to em, and they 
were forced to be content with their wishes to 
find him. Gracelove by this Time had enter- 
tained the sincerest affections and noblest pas- 
sion that man is capable of, for Philadelphia; 
of which he had made her sensible, who had at 
that time comply’d with his honorable demands, 
had she not entreated him to expect a kind turn 
of providence which might (happily) e’re long, 
put her in possession of her right; without 
which, she told him, she could not consent to 
marry, him, who had so plentiful a fortune, 
and she nothing but her person and innocence. 
How, Madam! (cried he) have you no love in 
store for me? Yea, sir, (returned she) ag much 
as you can wish I have in store for you, and so 
I beg it may be kept ’till a better opportunity. 
Well, Madam, (said he) I must leave you for 
some months, perhaps for a whole year : I have 
receiv’d letters of advice that urge the necessity 
of my going to Turkey: I have not a week’s 
time to endeavor so dreaded a separation as I 
must suffer; therefore, thou beautiful, thou 
dear, thou virtuous creature, let me begin now! 
Here, thou tenderest part of my soul! (continued 
he, giving her a rich diamond ring) wear this till 
myreturn! I hope the sight of it may sometimes 
recall the dying memory of Gracelove to your 
better busy’d thoughts. Ah, Gracelove! (said 
she) nothing can so well, nothing I am sure can 
better employ my thoughts, than thy dear self; 
heaven only excepted. They enlarged a great 
deal more on this subject, at that time; but the 
night before his departure was entirely spent in 
sighs, vows, and tears, on both sides. In the 
morning, after he had again entreated his cousin’s 
and the Lady’s, and her Daughter’s care and 
kindness to Philadelphia, the remaining and 
best part of his soul, with one hearty kiss, ac- 
company’d with tears, he took a long farewel 
of his dear Mistress, who pursued him with her 
eyes, ’till they could give her no further intelli- 
gence of him; and they help’d her kindness to 
him, and eas’d her grief of his absence in weeping 
for above a week together, when in private. He 
never omitted writing to her and his cousin by 
every opportunity, for near nine months, as he 
touch’d at any port; but afterwards they could 
not hear of him for above half-a-year; when by 
accident the Counsellor met a gentleman of 
Gracelove’s acquaintance at a coffee-house, who 
gave him an account that the ship and he were 
both cast away near five months since. * * 
With this dreadful and amazing news the good 
old gentleman returns home; afflicts his poor 
and sorrowful daughter, and almost kills un- 
happy Philadelphia; who next day by mere 
chance, and from a stranger, who came on bus- 
iness to the Counsellor, heard that one Sir Wil- 
William Wilding, an extravagant, mad young 
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shark, of such a country, who lately went by 
the borrowed name of Squire Sportman, had 
mortgag’d all his estate, which was near 
four thousand a-year, and carry’d the money 
over with him into France on Saturday last. 
This, added to the former news, put so great a 
check on her spirits that she immediately drop- 
ped down in a swoon; whence she only recover’d, 
to fall into what was of much more dangerous 
consequence, a violent fever, which held her for 
near six weeks, e’re she could get strength 
enough to go down stairs: In all which time, 
Madam Fairlaw and Eugenia, her daughter, at- 
tended her as carefully and constantly as if they 
had been her own mother and sister: The good 
old Counsellor still commending and encouraging 
their care. The roses and lilies at last took their 
place, again; but the clouds of her sorrow were 
still but too visible * * * * * Two years 
passed on; towards the latter end of which the 
old Lady Fairlaw took her bed, desperately sick, 
insomuch that she was given over by all her 
physicians; she continued in great misery for 
near two months; in all which time Philadelphia 
was constantly with her all day, or all the night; 
much about that time she dy’d; and, dying, 
told her husband, that she had observed he had 
a particular esteem or kindness for Philadelphia; 
which was now a great satisfaction to her; since 
she was assured that if he married her, she 
would prove an excellent nurse to him, and 
prolong his life by some years. As for Eugenia 
(said she) you need not be concern’d; I’m sure 
she will consent to anything that you shall pro- 
pose, having already so plentifully provided for 
her. The good old gentleman answered that he 
would fulfil her will so far as lay in his power; 
and not long after, she de; this life. Her 
burial was very handsome and honorable. Half- 
a-year was now expired since her interment, 
when the old Counsellor began to plead his own 
cause to young Philadelphia, reminding her 
that now the death of Gracelove was out of 
question; and, that, therefore, she was as much 
at liberty to make her own choice of an husband 
as he was of a wifee * * * .* The young 
lady being broken in sorrows, and having mor- 
tified all her appetites to the enjoyments of this 
world, and not knowing where to meet so fair 
an overture, tho’ at first, in modesty, she 
seem’d to refuse it as too great an honor, yet 
yielded to less than a quarter of an hour’s court- 
ship : the next sunday married they were, with 
the consent, and to the perfect satisfaction of 
his daughter Madam Eugenia; who loved Phil- 
adelphia sincerely. They kept their wedding 
very nobly for a month, at their own house in 
Great Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields; but the memory of 
the old Lady was still so fresh with the young 
Lady Fairlaw, that she prevail’d with him to 
remove to another, more convenient as she 
fanci’d, in Convent-Garden. They had not 
dwelt there much more than four months, e’re 
the good old gentleman fell sick anddy’d. * * 
*Tis past all doubt she did really mourn for and 
lament his death; for she lov’d him perfectly, 
and paid him all the dutiful respect of a virtuous 














wife, while she liv’d within that state with him; 
which he rewarded as I have said before. His 
funeral was very sumptuous and honorable 
indeed! and as soon as it was over, Eugenia 
desired her young beautiful mother-in-law to 
retreat a little with her in the country, to a 
pleasant house she had, not twenty miles distant 
from town; urging, that she could by no means 
enjoy herself under that roof, where her dear 
father dy’d. The obliging stepmother, who 
might more properly have been called her sister, 
being exactly of the same age with her, readily 
comply’d, and she passed all that summer with 
Eugenia, at their country-seat, and most part 
of their winter too; for Eugenia could by no 
means be prevailed on to lie one night in her 
mother’s house; ’twas with some reluctence that 
she consented to dine there sometimes. At 
length the whole year of Philadelphia’s widow- 
hood was expired; during which, you can’t but 
imagine that she was solicited and addressed to 
by as many Lovers, or pretended Lovers, as our 
dear King Charles, whom God grant long to 
reign, was lately by the Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dants, Anabaptists, and all those canting Whig- 
gish Brethren! But she had never liked any 
man so well as to make him her husband, by 
inclination, unless it was Gracelove, devour’d by 
the greedy inhabitants of the sea. 

** Whilst her fortune began to mend thus, her 
brother’s grew worse; but that was indeed the 
effect of his -extravagancy. In less than two 
years’ time he had spent eight thousand pounds 
in France, whence he return’d to England, and 
pursuing his old profuse manner of living, con- 
tracted above £100 Debts here, in less than 
four months’ time; which not being able to 
satisfy, he was arrested, and thrown into goal, 
whence he remov’d himself into the King’s 
Bench, on that very day that old Fairlaw dy’d. 
There at first, for about a month, he was enter- 
tain’d like a gentleman; but finding no money 
coming, nor having a prospect of any, the 
Marshal and his instruments turn’d him to the 
common side, where he learn’d the art of peg- 
making, a mystery to which he had been a 
stranger all his life long till then. ’T was then 
he wish’d he might see his sister, hoping that 
she was in a condition to relieve him: which he 
was apt to believe, from the discourse he had 
with Gracelove some years past. Often he wish’d 
to see her, but in vain; however, the next Easter, 
after the old Counsellor’s Death, Philadelphia, 
according to his custom, sent her steward to 
relieve all the poor prisoners about town; among 
the rest he visited those in the common side of 
King’s Bench, where he heard ’em call Sir 
William Wilding to partake of his lady’s char- 
ity. The poor prodigal was then feeding on the 
relief of the basket, not being yet able to get his 
bread at his new trade: to him the steward gave 
a crown, whereas the others had but half a 
crown apiece. Then he enquired of some of the 
unhappy gentlemen, Sir William’s fellow-col- 
legians, of what country Sir William was? how 
long he had been there? and how much his debts 
were? Of all which he received a satisfactory 
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account. Upon his return to his lady he repeated 
the dismal news of her brother’s misfortunes to 
her who immediately dispatch’d him back again 
to the prison, with orders to give him twenty 
shillings more at present, and to get him remov’d 
to the Master’s side, into a convenient chamber, 
for the rent of which the steward engaged to 
pay; and promis’d him, as she had commanded, 
twenty shillings aweek, as long as he stay’d 
there, on condition that he would give the names 
of all his creditors, and of all those to whom he 
had engag’d any part of his estate; which the 
poor gentleman did most readily and faithfully: 
After which, the steward enquir’d for a Taylor, 
who came and took measure of Philadelphia’s 
unkind brother, and was ordered to provide him 
linnen, a hat, shoes, stockings, and all such 
necessaries, not so much as omitting a sword: 
with all which he acquainted his lady at his 
return, who was very much griev’d at her 
Brother’s unhappy circumstances, and at the 
same time extremely well pleas’d to find herself 
in a condition to relieve him. The steward went 
constantly once aweek to pay him his money; 
and Sir William was continually very curious 
to know to whom he was oblig’d for so many 
and great favors; But he was answer’d, they 
came from a lady who desir’d her name con- 
ceal’d. In less than a year Philadelphia had 
paid £25,000, and taken off the mortgages on 
£2,500 of her brother’s estate; and coming to 
town from Eugenia’s country-house one day, to 
make the last payment of two thousand pounds, 
looking out of her coach on the road, near Dart- 
ford, she saw a traveller on foot, who seem’d to 
be tir’d with his journey, whose face, she 
thought, she had formerly known; this thought 
invited her to look on him so long, that she, at 
last, persuaded herself it was Gracelove, or his 
ghost; for, to say truth, he was very pale and 
thin, his complexion swarthy, and his cloaths 
(perhaps) as rotten as if he had been buried 
in ’em. However, unpleasant as it was, she 
could not forbear gazing after this miserable 
spectacle; and the more she beheld it, the more 
she was confirmed it was Gracelove, or some- 
thing that had usurp’d his figure. In short, she 
could not rest till she call’d to one of her ser- 
vants, who rode by the coach, whom she strictly 
charged to go to that poor traveller, and mount 
him on his horse, till they came to Dartford; 
where she ordered him to take him to the same 
Inn where she baited, and refresh him with any- 
thing that he would eat or drink; and after that, 
to hire a horse for him, to come to town with 
them; that then he should be brought home to 
her own house, and be carefully look’d after, 
till farther orders from her. All which was most 
duly and punctually peform’d. 

‘‘The next morning early she sent for the 
steward, whom she ordered to take the stranger 
to a sale-shop, and fit him with a suit of good 
cloaths, to buy him shirts, and other linnen, and 
all necessaries, as he had provided for her 
brother; and gave him charge to use him as her 
particular friend, during his stay there; bidding 





him, withal, learn his name and circumstance, 
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if possible, and to supply him with money for 
his pocket expenses: All which he most faith- 
fully and discreetly perform’d, and brought his 
Lady an account of his sufferings by sea, and 
slavery among the Turks; * * ; adding that 
his name was Gracelove. This was the greatest 
happiness, certainly, that ever yet the dear 
beautiful creature was sensible of. On t’other 
side, Gracelove could not but admire and praise 
his good fortune, that had so miraculously and 
bountifully relieved him; and one day having 
some private discourse with the steward, he 
could not forbear expressing the sense he had 
of it; declaring, that he could not have expected 
such kind treatment from any-body breathing, 
but from his cousin, Counsellor Fairlaw, his 
lady, or another young lady whom he plac’d 
and left with his cousins. Counsellor Fairlaw ! 
(cry’d the steward) why, sir, my lady is the old 
counsellor’s widow; she is very beautiful and 
young too. What was her name, sir, before she 
marry’d the counsellor? (asked Gracelove). 
That I know not (reply’d t’other) for the old 
steward dy’d presently after the old lady, which 
is not a year and half since; in whose place I 
succeed; and I have never been so curious or 
inquisitive, as to pry into former passages of the 
family. Do you know, sir (said Gracelove), 
whereabouts in town they liv’d before? Yes, 
sir, (return’d the steward, who was taught how 
to answer), in Great Lincoln’s Inn Fields, I 
think. Alas! (cry’d Gracelove), ’twas the 
same gentleman to whom I design’d to apply 
myself when I came to England. You need not 
despair now, sir, (said t’other) I dare say my 
lady will supply your wants. O wonderful 
goodness of a stranger! (cry’d Gracelove) un- 
common and rare amongst relations and friends ! 
How have I, or how can I ever merit this? 
Upon the end of their conference, the steward 
went to Philadelphia, and repeated it almost 
verbatim to her; who ordered Gracelove should 
be taken measure of by the best taylor in Covent- 
Garden; that he should have three of the most 
modish rich suits made, that might become a 
private gentleman of a thousand pounds a year, 
and hats, perukes, linnen, swords, and all things 
suitable to ’em, all to be got ready in less than 
a month; in which time, she took all the oppor- 
tunity she could either find or make to see him, 
and not to be seen by him; She obliged her 
steward to invite him to a play, whither she 
follow’d ’em, and sate next Gracelove, and talk’d 
with him; but all the while masq’d. In this 
month’s time she was daily pester’d with the 
visits of her addressors; several there were of 
’em; but the chief were only a Lord of a very 
small estate, tho’ of a pretty great age; a young 
blustering knight, who had a place of £500 a 
year at court; and a country gentleman, of a 
very plentiful estate, a widower, and of a middle 
age. These three only of her lovers she invited 
to dinner, on the first day of the next month: 
In the mean while she sent a rich suit, and 
equipage proportionable, to her brother, with an 
invitation to dine with her on the same day. 
Then she writ to Eugenia to come and stay in 
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town, if not in the same house with her, for two 
or three days before; which her affectionate 
daughter obey’d; to whom Philadelphia related 
all her brother’s past extravagancies and what 
she had done for him in redeeming most part of 
his estate; begging of her, that if she could fancy 
his person, she would take him into her mercy 
and marry him, being assured that such a virtu- 
ous wife as she would prove, must necessarily 
reclaim him, if yet he were not perfectly con- 
vinced of his follies; which, she doubted not, his 
late long sufferings had done. Eugenia return’d, 
that she would wholly be directed and advis’d 
by her in all things; and that certainly she could 
not but like the brother, since she lov’d the 
sister so perfectly and truly. 

‘*The day came, and just at twelve, Gracelove 
meeting the steward on the stairs coming from 
his lady, Gracelove then told him that he believ’d 
he might take the opportunity of that afternoon 
to go over to Putney, and take a game at bowls. 
The steward return’d, Very well, sir, I shall let 
my lady know it, if she enquires for you. Phil- 
adelphia, who overheard what they said, called 
the steward in haste, and bid him call Gracelove 
back, and tell him she expected his company at 
her table to-day, and that she desir’d he would 
appear like himself. The steward soon overtook 
him at the door, just going out as Eugenia came 
in, who look’d back on Gracelove: The poor 
gentleman was strangely surpris’d at the sight 
of her, as she was at his; but the steward’s 
message did more amazeandconfound him. He 
went directly to his chamber, to dress himself 
in one of those rich suits lately made for him; 
but the distraction he was in made him mistake 
his coat for his waistcoat, and put the coat on 
first; but recalling his straggling thoughts, he 
made shift to get ready time enough to make his 
appearance withouta second summons. Phila- 
delphia was as pleasant at dinner as ever she had 
been all her life; she look’d very obligingly on 
all the sparks, and drank to every one of ’em 
particularly, beginning to the Lord and 
ending to the stranger, who durst hardly lift up 
his eyes a second time to her’s, to confirm him 
that he knew her. Her brother was so con- 
founded, that he bow’d and continu’d his head 
down ’till she had done drinking, not daring to 
encounter her eyes, that would have reproach’d 
him with his villany to her. 

‘* After dinner the cloth was taken away; she 
began thus to her lovers; My Lord ! Sir Thomas ! 
and Mr. Fatacres! I doubt not that it will be 
some satisfaction to you, to know whom I have 
made choice for my next husband; which now I 
am resolved no longer to defer. 

‘¢ The person to whom I shall next drink, must 
be the man who,shall ever command me and my 
fortune, were it ten times greater than it is; 
which I wish only for his sake since he deserves 
much more. Here, (said she to one that waited) 
put wine into two glasses; then she took the Dia- 
mond ring from her finger, and put it into one 
of ’em. My dear Gracelove (cry’d she), [drink 
to thee; and send thee back thy own ring with 








Philadelphia’s heart. He startl’d, blush’d, and 
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look’d wildly; whilst all the company stared on 
him. Nay, pledgeme, (pursu’d she) and return 
me the ring; for it shall make us both one the 
next morning. He bow’d, kiss’d, and return’d 
it, after he had taken off his wine. The defeated 
lovers knew not how to resent it. The Lord and 
the Knight were for going, but the country gen- 
tleman oppos’d it, and told ’em, ’twas the great- 
est argument of folly to be disturb’d at the ca- 
price of a woman’s humor. They sate down 
again therefore, and she invited ’em to her wed- 
ding on the morrow. 

** And now, Brother (said she), I have not 
quite forgotten you, tho’ you have not been 
pleas’d to take notice of me: I have a dish in 
reserve for you, which will be more grateful to 

our fancy than all you have tasted to-day. 

ere ! (cry’d she to the Steward) Mr. Rightman, 
do you serve up that dish yourself. Rightman 
then set a cover’d dish on the table. What! 
more tricks yet? (cry’d my Lord, and Sir Thomas). 
Come, Sir William ! (said his sister) uncover it! 
he did so; and cry’d out, O matchless Boodness 
of a virtuous sister ! here are the mortgages of 
the best part of my estate! O! what a villain! 
what a monster have I been! No more, dear 
brother, (said she, with tears in her eyes) I 
have yet a greater happiness in store for you: 
This lady, this beautiful virtuous lady, with 
twenty thousand pounds, will make you happy 
in her love. Saying this, she joined their hands: 
Sir William eagerly kissed Eugenia’s, who 
blush’d, and said, Thus, madam, I hopeto shew 
you how muchI loveandhonor you. My cousin 
Eugenia! (cry’d Gracelove). The same, my 
dear lost dead cousin Gracelove! (reply’d she). 
O! (said he in a transport) my present joys are 
greater than all my past miseries! my mistress 
and my friend are found, and still are mine. 
Nay, faith, (said the lord) this is pleasant 
enough to me, tho’ I have been defeated of the 
lady. The whole company in general went away 
very well that night, who return’d the next 
morning, and saw the two happy pair firmly 
_ united.” 
FINIS. 


Noble, magnanimous Philadelphia! Deli- 
cate-minded Eugenia! Have such brothers 
such women to deal with in this century? 
Is there a lady with such a compliant, as 
well as fascinating, step-daughter? ‘‘ The 
whole company in general went away very 
well that night.”’ The critic is at a loss to 
tell the exact meaning of the words. How, 
well? Does it mean that the dinner did not 
disagree with the guests? or that they were 
mellow with drink? or is it a delicate way 
of declaring the sobriety of the company? 
The went away very well, certainly implies 
they were not carried off! How truly an 
English arrangement, also, was that dinner 
previous to that tender passage of love ! 

And what is the insight which this bald, 
inornate fiction, without dramatic arrange- 
ment, or attempt at any analysis of feeling, 
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or descriptive power, gives us of the intelli- 
— of the age? It scems to speak both 
or and against the mental condition of our 
ancestors. What but dull, addled pates 
could find satisfaction in poring over such a 
— of life? But again, if the poet and 
is reader must both quit their standin 
points in the dull, every-day existence, an 
meet each other in the domain of imagina- 
tion, before delectation can be had, the 
students, who found pleasure in such litera- 
ture as we have just given an example of, 
must have possessed no mean poetic facult 
for filling up a rude outline. How muc 
more obliging is the fiction-writer of Bulwer’s 
dynasty, who not only tells his readers what 
to think about, but all but thinks for them ! 

If Aphara’s —_ are open to censure on 
the score of their Mdelicacy, her plays are 
yet more so, and may moreover be sentenced 
as stupid. Her dramatic works did not 
escape severe reflections from her contempor- 
aries. Still they did not sin so much against 
the laws of propriety, as the comedies of the 
great poetsofthatera. Dryden, Wycherley, 
Southerne, Etherege, and a score other men, 
were applauded for compositions which no 
one can now read without disgust; but 
Astrea, who only imitated the men, called 
down upon herself vehement reproof. _How 
came this? She answered the + in 
her way, in the preface to The Lucky 
Chance. ‘‘ But I make a challenge to any 
person of common sense and reason — that is 
not wilfully bent on ill-nature, and will, in 
spite of sense, wrest a double entendre from 
everything, lying upon the catch for a jest 
or quibble, like a rook for a cully, but any 
unprejudiced person that knows not the 
author —to read one of my comedies, and 
compare ’em with others of this age, and if 
they can find one word that can offend the 
chastest car, I will submit to all their peevish 
cavills; but, right or wrong, they must be 
criminal because a woman’s..... And 
this thing I venture to say, though against 
my nature, because it has a vanity in it, 
that, had the plays I have writ come forth 
under any man’s name, and never known to 
have been mine, 1 appeal to all unbyast 
judges of sense, if they had not said that 
person had made as many good comedies as 
any one man that has writ in our age; but 
a devil on ’t, the woman damns the poet.”’ 

In part, Aphara was right. The abuse 
she was favored with she would not, in all 
probability, have received had she not been 
a@woman. For though the age saw nothin 
unfit in men’s writing immoral plays, an 
ecting them in the presence of ladies, its 
taste revolted from the sight of a female 
author for the stage. We all know how an 





ingenious lady cured her husband of the 
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reprehensible habit of snuff-taking, by start- 
ing a peculiar snuff-box of her own, and 
taking a pinch whenever her husband regaled 
himself with one. As the snuffy husband 
could not endure seeing his wife taking 
the ‘‘ high-dried Scotch,” so the filthy play- 
wrights were shocked by a woman imitating 
thom. That the beautiful, witty Aphara, 
gentle and refined in apprmnee as she was 
generous at heart, could put her signature 
to ribald comedies, and that she was only a 
pupil painting after a copy, were truths that 
wounded and humiliated the wits of the 
theatres. Pope lashed the offender — 


** The stage how loosely does Astrea tread; ’’ 


and dedicated his greatest work to Mr. Con- 
greve, whose comedies, though brilliant as 
wit can make them, certainly not free 
from impurity. 

When the first stone had been thrown at 
peer Astrea, the number of her accusers 

me numerous. Her own sex was especial- 
ly severe on her. Virtuous ‘ ladies,’’ as the 
victim herself said, ‘‘ taking up the scandal 
from some conceited sparks who would in 
spite of nature be wits and beaus,’’ cried fie 
in most edifying tones, and then retired to 
their closets to enjoy the songs of D’Urfey, 
and the satires of Wilmot. Aon too, who 
were her personal friends, played her false. 
‘*T cannot omit to tell you,” she writes, 
‘‘ that a wit of the town, a friend of mine, 
at Will’s coffee-house, the first night of the 
play, cry’d it down as much as in him lay, 
who before had read it, and assured me he 
never saw a prettier comedy. So complai- 
sant one pestilent wit will be to another, and 
in the fall ery make his noise too.’? Poor 
Aphara! what great pain can a little, mean 
heart, and a smooth tongue work! Let us 
hope that to balance against this mortifica- 
tion, she had the joy of having repeated to 
her the praises poured on her in her absence, 
by some blunt, rugged friend, who could 
not applaud her to her face. 

She fought a brave fight with her enemies. 
The men were astonished at finding her 
strong enough to hurl them down. The 
ladies, although she was fighting their battle 
as well as her own, were jealous of a sister 
so superior to themselves. It was, indeed, 
a novel contest, Hitherto it had been re- 
ceived as a fact not to be questioned, that 
any woman was the inferior of almost ever 
man ; and any weaker vessel who took it 
upon herself to figure in literature, was to 
be very modest in her manner of doing so — 
to depreciate the powers of her sex— to 
‘* invoke the muse ’’ with a confessson of her 
utter unworthiness—and to take every op- 
preety to exalt the lords of the creation. 

he delightful Duchess of Newcastle could 
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never allude to women in general, without 
attacking their ignorance and mean tempers, 
and calling them “‘ a kind of mountebanks.”’ 
Katherine Philips, the chaste Orinda, who 
had been formed by a strict Presbyterian 
education, to whom Cowley wrote — 


** We allowed you beauty, and we did submit 

To all the tyrannies of it; 

Ah ! cruel sex, will you depose us too in 

wit ?”? 

pootneed a very meagre poetry, and made 

umble apologies to the men — not for her in- 
numerable sins against the laws of grammar, 
but for writing at all — being only a woman! 
The same timidity characterized nearly all 
the female writers of the close of the seven- 
teenth and opening of the eighteenth cen- 
turies. Lady Mary Wortley Montague cer- 
tainly had no diffiidence ; and some of her 
verses would make a shoe-black blush; but 
she was a woman of the world and of rank, 
and naturally courageous. 

It was Astrea who first refused to be 
bound by any flimsy distinctions, and said 
boldly —<* Whatever it is right for you men 
to do, it is right for me to attempt.”’ The 
challenge was answered, the conflict began, 
and lasted long;— the lady returned, and 
usually with interest, every blow she re- 
ceived. Her power of raillery and her spirit 
were admitted. ‘She was of a generous 
and open temper, something passionate, very 
servicable to her friends in all that was in 
her power, and could sooner forgive an in- 
jury than doone. She had wit, honor, good- 
humor, and judgment. She was mistress of 
all the pleasing arts of conversation, but 
used them not to any one but those who 
loved plain-dealing.’’ This is the testimony 
of her most intimate female companion. 

It would be difficult to give anything like 
an accurate picture of Astrea’s daily life, 
that would not horrify modern refinement. 
No imputation, “as dishonor, rests 
on her name; but her amusements and 
tastes were those of her age. In Charles’ 
Court, ‘ladies highly born, highly bred, 
and naturall te. witted, were unable to 
write a line in their mother tongue without 
solecisms and faults of spelling, such as a 
charity girl would now be ashamed to com- 
mit.”” In the public promenades of the 
capital, they would grimace, ogle, and flirt 
with strangers: at the theatres they would 
call out in a loud voice to their acquaintance, 
and bandy jokes with them: at balls they 
romped and rollicked with the sparks, pour- 
ing forth badinage which a maid-servant in 
any reputable household would now be 
ashamed to utter: their habitual discourse 
was garnished with a disgusting imprecation 





which would not now be heard from the lips 
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of the most debased, and was on topics most 
ps eee, to feminine delicacy. Satirists 
and grave chroniclers agree in their accounts, 
when describing the manners of the period. 
In such a society as Evelyn, Pepys, and 
Grammont delineate, a lady might live the 
pace, and yet cause no scandal. Aphara 
availed herself of the license in such manner 
as suited her temperament. She encouraged 
the addresses of young noodles, conceited 
enough to think no woman safe against their 
attacks ; and when their impertinences be- 
came dangerous, she had them unceremoni- 
ously kicked out of her house. 
In such amusements, when she had not 
the middle age, and when she was 
still young in the buoyancy of her spirits, 
she died on the 16th of April, 1689. Her 
death, we are informed, was occasioned by 
an unskilful physician — a fact which seems 
to strike her biographer, whom we have 
often quoted, as —_ ar! She was interred 
in Westminister Abbey. Gerard Langbaine, 
the second, gives, in his ‘* Account of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Poets,’’ the following as the 
inscription on her tablet, beneath her name 
and the date of her death : 


‘* Here lies a proof that wit can be, 
Defence enough against mortalitie.’’ 


Another biographical work has the follow- 
ing lame, though more orthodox, version of 
the foregoing lines : 


‘* Here lies a proof that wit can never be 
Defence against mortality. 
Great poetess, 0! thy stupendous lays 
The world admires, and the Muses praise.”? 
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Aphara’s last achievement was the transla- 
tion of the sixth book of Cowley’s ‘‘ Plants.” 
Westley makes her exertions on this work 
the cause of her death : 


‘¢ But why should the soft sex be robb’d of thee? 
Why should not England know 
How much she does to Cowley owe? 

How much to Boscobel’s ever sacred tree ? 
The hills, the groves, the plains, the woods, « 
The fields, the meadows, and the floods : 

The flow’ry world, where Gods and Poets use 
To court a mortal or a muse? 

It - be done. But who? ah! who shall 

are 


So vast a toil to undergo, 
And all the world’s just censure bear, 
Thy strength, and their own weakness show? 
Soft Afra, who had led our shepherds long, 
ho long the nymphs and swains did guide, 
Our envy, her own sex’s pride, 
When all her force on this great theme 
she ’d try’d, 
She strain’d awhile to reach the inimitable 


song — 
She strain’d awhile, and wisely dy’d.’’ 


Let us now say farewell to Aphara Behn. 
Her dust is mingled with the ashes of kings, 
bards, and patriots, in that noble temple in 
which our Byron has no statue, — in that 
temple, the walls of which, it was once said, 
would be profaned should they be inscribed 
with the name of him who sung — 


“©, welcome, pure-eyed faith, white-handed 
hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings; 
And thou, unblemish’d form of chastity ! °? 








DECLINE OF THE QuAKER Ministry.—I en- 
quired more particularly into the state of the 
Menists in these parts, and found, that all along 
their ministers had preached freely, till of late 
some here and there had begun to receive hire, 
but were moderate therein; and though they still 
keep up their whole testimony against fighting 
and swearing, yet they are not so lively in their 
worship, nor so near the truth, as they were in 
their first appearance: and I was informed that 
their ministers are, for the most, but weak and 
dry in their ministry; and sometimes their hear- 
ers had rather some of them would be silent than 
preach, though gratis. If thus it be, it hath 
fared with them as with many others, who, hav- 
ing had a day of visitation from the Lord, and 
obtained a reputation through his goodness 


among them, and by that holy and innocent con- 
versation they have had through his grace; yet 
some becoming more loose, and not keeping in 
the grace of God, and the virtue and power of 
it, have ended in mere Formalists: and then in 
a@ generation or two, little has appeared but the 
outside and form of godliness, which the power 
of grace brought forth in those who went before; 
and so, in a great measure, it is with them; and 
yet, in tlte main, they are preserved from the 
gross evils of the world; and I hope the Lord 
hath a visitation of life and power yet in store 
for them. Among other things I obtained the 
Form of Words used by them instead ofan 
oath; which is thus: Jn the Words of Truth, 
instead of a solemn oath, Ideclare, &c.—Life 
of Thomas Storey. 
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From the Philadelphia North American, 24 May. 
JEROME KEATING. 
Tue death of this venerable man deserves 
more than an ordinary obituary notice. Tis 
funeral yesterday, attended by a large num- 


‘ber of our most distinguished citizens, bore 


witness to the high social position which Mr. 
Keating had attained in thiscommunity. He 
had reached the remarkable age of ninety-six 
years, and retained, to the very last moment 
of his life, the full possession of his mental 
faculties, having, within a week or ten days, 
attended a meeting of a board of which he 
was a member, and accurately and intelli- 
gently discharged his duty. 

How long a century of individual life ap- 
pears — though small enough in the meas- 
urements even of human history. Here 
within a fortnight we have been meeting in 
our daily walks a living man who was born 
nearly a hundred years ago — born while men 
we read of, as of the past, were existing — 
born when Frederick the Great was fighting, 
and Chatham was speaking, and Voltaire was 
writing — born forty years before Walpole 
died, and who had reached the ripe age of 60 
years when George IV. was crowned — a man 
who has seen Washington and Franklin, and 
was nine years older than Napoleon! This 
seems very strange and very impressive, and 
yet it was a simple truth, easily realized as 
we saw and saluted this courteous gentleman 
in our habitual intercourse. 

Mr. Keating’s career had peculiar and pic- 
turesque interest. Born in the year 1760, 
he was for several years of his youth in a 
seminary of Benedictine monks, at Douay. 
He there received the accomplishments of 
education, and retained to the last of active 
life (indeed it became more manifest in his 
old age) that gentle grace of manners, the 
fruit of early association, which we aye taught 
to believe was the characteristic of the ancient 
clergy of France. On leaving college, Mr. 
Keating, having inherited a noble title, entered 
the military service of his sovereign, was 
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made a knight of the order of St. Louis, 
and rose toa distinguished rank in the army. 
We think we have heard from his lips*the 
recollection of being presented as an officer 
of the French Guards to Marie Antoinette in 
her last days of bright glory and enjoyment 
at Versailles. 

Mr. Keating was, of course, in those days, 
an earnest royalist. The throne was in his 
heart consecrated by duty, by gratitude and 
religion. Being detached on foreign service, 
he escaped the bloody horrors which hung 
round the downfall of the French monarchy, 
and on learning the fate of all he held dear 
in Europe, emigrated and settled in America. 
Once at least he visited France afterwards, 
and, such were the strange contrasts of his 
career, was presented to Bonaparte as First 
Consul. 

But for more than sixty years Mr. Keating 
was an American citizen in name, in habit 
and in feeling. He was, if we mistake not, 
largely interested in lands in Pennsylvania, 
and devoted much of his time and means to 
the development of their resouirces. He was 
for many years a trustee of the University, at 
which institution his two sons were educated. 
These sons, John and William Keating, were 
both distinguished citizens of Phiiadelphia, 
and each represented this city in the legisla- 
ture of the state. They died several years 
ago, their venerable father following them to 
the grave and long surviving them. 

Mr. Keating was a man of active and un- 
ostentatious benevolence, bestowing every year 
large sums in charity. He was attached 
conscientiously and by education to the Roman 
Catholic communion; but, as was well said 
by the distinguished Prelate who yesterday 
officiated at the impressive ceremonial of his 
burial, he practiced his duties as a Catholic 
Christian humbly, tolerantly, gently. Few 
men had amongst us a more enviable social 
position, and it affords usa melancholy pleas- 
ure to add this most sincere, and we hardly 
need say unsolicited tribute to his memory. 





Bins sing to please themselves, and so sing I; 
Both loving those sweet days when lane and 


wood 
Are thick in leafage, and the flowering brood 
Of earth’s green lap the meadows beautify ; 
Both ranging free no matter where or why; 
And both as heedless whether listeners rude 
Decry our music in some bitter mood, 
Or Kind 


er temper’d speak approvingly ; 





Still singing on as we are wont to do 
With the best powers we have, and aye con- 
tent, 
Though day succeeding day add nothing new 
To our set score of notes albeit few— 
While thus our task fulfilling; time is spent 
In peaceful joy, because so innocent. 
—Bygone Moods, by the Rev. T. J. Judkin. 
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From The Spectator. 
The Red River Settlement: its Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Present State. With some Ac- 
count of the Native Races, and its general 

History to the Present Day. By Alexan- 

der Ross, Author of ‘¢ The Fur-Hunters of 

the Far West,’’ &c. Published by Smith 
and Elder. 

In this book there are faults of arrange- 
ment, of treatment, and of temper; but the 
subject is novel, curious, and not without 
interest, while a strong sense of the real ob- 
tains throughout. Scotch emigrants, Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s servants, Indians, half- 
breeds, French Canadians, with an occa- 
sional glimpse of an American trader, form 
the dramatis persone. The scene is in the 
centre of the North American continent, in 
about the 50th degree of North latitude ; 
but the reader who refers to the map had 
better look for Lake Winnipeg, into the 
Southern part of which the streams that 
water the Red River Settlement fall. The 
story is that of the struggles of a small col- 
ony some forty-five years old, including fam- 
ine, frost, snow, flood, the plagues of birds, 
grasshoppers or locusts, and mice, with an 
attack of severe pestilence—the ‘‘ bloody 
flux” of the old navigators, which swept 
away great numbers. There were a few 
quarrels among themselves, arising from such 
a mixture of races, sometimes ending in 
bloodshed; there are plenty of complaints 
against the masters of the settlement, which 
strikes us as displaying more clearly the 
fault-finding disposition visible in Mr. Ross’ 
former works, ‘“‘ The Fur-Hunters”’ and the 
‘Colombia River.’ 

An economical error was committed in 
founding the colony, from its position and 
the extreme and inhospitable nature of the 
climate. The temperature varies from 105 
degrees in summer to 40 degrees below zero 
in winter, and Mr. Ross has seen it at 49°. 
The remote situation of the colony not only 
shuts it out from trade or markets, but 
almost from communication with the world, 
except through the Hudson’s Bay trading 
vessels or an occasional visitant from Canada. 
If the colony was to be founded at all, the 
Red River was the best place; and every 
effort seems to have been made by money and 
schemes to secure its comfort and prosperity. 
According to Mr. Ross, it cost the founder, 
Lord Selkirk, £85,000 in about a dozen 
years; since his death, the Hudson’s Bay 


Company have been at continual expenses 
with it. Now three, now four, now five 
thousand pounds, have been spent for experi- 
mental farms or similar undertakings. 
Horses, bulls, implements, seem to have been 
imported at the Company’s charge; and be- 
sides the annual payment of salaries, they 
took off the corn and other productions the 
colonies could raise, at a liberal price. The 
census of 1849 gave a total of 5391 persons ; 
this number Mr. Ross estimates to have in- 
creased to 6500 in 1855. Asa large propor- 
tion, however, consists of half-breed and 
Canadian hunters, who would be in the 
country, colony or no colony, and who made 
the Red River Settlement their head-quarters, 
withouf contributing much to its wealth or 
well being, it may safely be said that, after 
common government expenses and trading 
supplies are deducted, every adult male in the 
colony has cost as much as would have set 
him up in business in a small way. 

The foundation of the settlement, in 1811, 
was attributed to various motives, —opposi- — 
tion to the celebrated North-Western Fur 
Company ; the Hudson Bay Company’s desire 
to keep their retired servants in their terri- 
tory ; Lord Selkirk and his friends avowed a 
religious object —a wish to convert the In- 
dians, and spread education over Rupert’s 
Land. This last Mr. Ross thinks was really 
the true motive; and if small success has 
attended the attempt, it does not seem to 
have been for lack of means or trying. 
There are seven churches and twelve schools, 
besides more clergymen than Mr. Ross thinks 
are wanted in the settlement, as well as a 
couple of bishops. It is probable that all 
the motives were in operation ; and further, 
the Company might properly wish to ‘raise 
provisions in their own territory, for their 
people at the various forts, instead of having 
to import them. 

The first emigrants were well chosen ; con- 
sisting*of Highland families, accustomed to 
hardshi ‘gprivations, and a severe climate. 
Nor esta tay other persons have struggled 
through. From some oversight or misman- 
agement, difficult to reconcile with the liber- 
ality of Lord Selkirk or the experience of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants, provisions 
seem to have failed them shortly after their 
arrival at their location. They were immedi- 
ately beset, frightened, and fleeced, by the 





agents of the North-Western Company. 
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«But a few hours had d over their 
heads in the land of their adoption, when an 
array of armed men, of grotesque mould, 
painted, disfigured, and dressed in the savage 
costume of the country, warned them that 
they were unwelcome visitors. These crested 
warriors, for the most part, were employés 
of the North-West Company; and as their 
peremptory mandate to depart was soon ag- 
gravated by the fear of perishing through 
want of food, it was resolved to seek refuge 
at Pembina (a settlement within the Amer- 
ican frontier,) seventy miles distant, whither 
a straggling party, whom they at first took 
for Indians, promised to conduct them. The 
settlement of this contract between parties 
ignorant of each other’s language furnished 
@ scene as curious as it was interesting ; the 
language employed on the one side, being 
Gaelic and broken English, on the other an 
Indian jargon and mongrel French, with a 
mixture of signs and gestures, wry faces, and 

im countenances. The bargain proved to 
c a hard one for the emigrants. The Ind- 
ians agreed to carry their children and others 
not able to walk; but all the rest, both men 
and women, had to trudge on foot; while 
all their little superfluities were parted with 
by way of recompense to their guides. One 
man, for example, had to give his gun, an 
old family piece that had been carried by his 
father at the battle of Culloder, which, 
under any other circumstances, no money 
would have purchased. One of the women 
also parted with her marriage-ring; the 
sight of which on her finger was a temptation 
to the Indians, who are fond of trinkets. The 
journey to Pembina exhibited a strange per- 
version of things : the savage, in aristocratic 
independence, was completely equipped and 
mounted on a fine horse, while the child of 
civilization, degraded and humbled, was com- 

lled to walk after him on foot. No sooner 

ad the gipsy train got under way, than the 
lords of freedom scampered on ahead, and 
were soon out of sight with the children, 
leaving the bewildered mothers in a state of 
anxious foreboding, running and crying after 
them for their ba This facetious trick, 
as their guides doubtless thought it, was 
often played them; but without any other 
harm than a fright. In other respects the 
emigrants suffered greatly, especially from 
cold, wet, and walking in English shoes: 
their feet blistered and swelled, so that many 
of them were hardly able to move by the time 
they had reached their destination. 

** All things considered, the Indians per- 
formed their contract faithfully, and with 
much indulgence to their followers; who 
acquired a better knowledge of their charac- 

er as they proceeded.” 





Their difficulties were by no means over; 
the North-West Company continuing to 
trouble them by open hostility. and covert 
treachery. Four times, in fact, had the work 
of settlement to begin anew; and when the 
Hudson’s Bay Company finally triumphed over 
their rivals and brought them out, natural evils 
continued to beset the colonists ; in one year, 
for example, they had snow in June and frost 
in August. In 1826, they were visited by a 
tremendous inundation, which nearly ruined 
the colony. 


‘¢ The winter had been unusually severe, 
having begun earlier and continued later 
than usual. The snows averaged three feet 
deep, and in the woods from four to five feet. 
The cold was intense, being often 45° below 
zero; the ice measured: five feet seven inches 
in thickness. Notwithstanding all this, the 
colonists felt no dread till the spring was far 
advanced, when the flow of water, from the 
melting of the accumulated snow, became 
really alarming. On the 2d of May, the day 
before the ice started, the water rose nine 
feet perpendicular in the twenty-four hours! 
Such a rise had never before been noticed in 
the Red River. Even the Indians were 
startled ; and as they stared with a bewilder- 
ing gaze, put their hands to their mouths, 
exclaiming, ‘ Yea ho! yea ho! ’’ an expres- 
sion of surprise, “* What does this mean? 
what does this mean?’’ On the 4th, the 


water overflowed the banks of the river, and’ 


now spread so fast, that almost before the 
people were aware of the danger it had 
reached their dwellings. Terror was depicted 
on every countenance; and so level was the 
country, so rapid the rise of the waters, that 
on the 5th all the settlers abandoned their 
houses and sought refuge on higher ground. 
** At this crisis, every description of prop- 
erty became of secondary consideration, and 
was involved in one common wreck, or aban- 
doned in despair. The people had to fl 
from their homes for the dear life, some o 
them saving only the clothes they had on 
their backs. The shrieks of children, the 
lowing of cattle, and the howling of dogs, 
added terror to the scene. The Company’s 
servants exerted themselves to the utmost, 
and did good service with their boats. The 
generous and humane Governor of the col- 
ony, Mr. D. M’Kenzie, sent his own boat to 
the assistance of the settlers, though himself 
and family depended on it for their safety, 
as they were in an upper story, with ten feet 
of water rushing ‘deongh the house. By 
exertions of this kind, and much self-sacri- 
fice, the families were all conveyed to places 
of safety ; after which the first consideration 
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was to secure the cattle, by driving them 
many miles off, to the pine hills and rocky 
heights. The grain, furniture, and utensils, 
came next in order of importance ; but by 
this time, the country presented the appear- 
ance of a vast lake, and the people in the 
boats had no resource but to break through 
the roofs of their dwellings, and thus save 
what they could. The ice now drifted in a 
straight course from point to point, carrying 
destruction before it; and the trees were 
bent like willows by the force of the cur- 
rent.”” 

Religion and religious differences form a 
prominent topic in the story of the Red River 
Settlement. By an early agreement, the 
Scotch were to have a minister of their own 
persuasion ; but he never made his appear- 
ance. Mr. Ross attributes an improper zeal 
for the Church of England to Lord Selkirk’s 
agent and Company. It would rather appear 
to be habit and indifference, than over-zeal, 
that sent out clergymen of the English 
Church, as for ten years there was no minis- 
ter of religion in all the place; and the 
‘* Papist ’? Governor, when applied to, treated 
the matter quite in the style of the old school 
of Colonial Governors. 


‘¢ No communication being made to the col- 
ony either by Lord Selkirk or his Agent, Mr. 
Pritchard, application was made time after 


‘time to Alexander M’Donell, who had been 


recently appointed Governor of the colony, 

but equally without result. That gentleman, 
himself a Papist, did not take much interest 
in Presbyterian politics ; but told the Scotch, 
by way of consolation, that they might live 
as he himself did, without a church at all.” 


Tn addition to the regular story of the 
colony told in the form of annals, the reader 
will find a variety of miscellaneous topics 
treated in the volume. There are pictures 
of half-breeds and Indians ; with descriptions 
of the buffalo-huntings that take place upon 


a large scale every summer ; a pursuit which 
Mr. Ross says demoralizes the people, and 
deranges the colony, by carrying off all the 
labor and raising its price; the people of 
French and Indian races never settling to reg- 
ular work, if they can by possibility exist in 
any other way. We also catch some glimpses of 
the Americans across the border, and of their 
efforts to infuse discontent with their Govern- 
ment into the simple-minded people of the 
colony. How simple they must be, a few 
facts will indicate. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury there were no laws; for nearly thirty 
years (1811-1839) the settlement was without 
a lawyer ; disputes being settled amicably, or 
by the strongest. It may be judged that the 
practitioner did not go of his own accord, but 
was sent by the Company as Judge and Re- 
corder. With him came strife — we imagine 
in the ratiocinative form ; for something like 
shooting men, and mistakes in meum and 
tuum, had prevailed from the beginning. 
Even at this present time of writing, there is 
** no landtax, no landlord, no rent-days, nor 
dues of any kind to church or state.” 
There is, however, a small black cloud 
threatening the future of Red River in the 
matter of imports and indebtedness. The 
‘united invoices’? of the importers in a 
given year ‘“‘amounted to £11,000 sterling! 
Nay, we might select ten individuals out of 
the petty traders whose united book-debts at 
this time amount to £3750’; and the his- 
torian goes on to ask, “ Will any one say 
that the system has not become monstrous 
and intolerable?’’ Alas, Mr. Ross, fifty 
years’ residence in the wilderness has nar- 
rowed your ideas. If an average credit of 
£375 among the foreign importers disturbs 
your mind, what would you say if you were 
suddenly transported from the banks of the 
Red River to Basinghall Street ? 





Perer THE Great’s DepoRTMENT TO HIS SuB- 
jects.—Frederickstadt.—Here they confirmed 
to us what I have written above of the Czar, 
and related many other things of him of a 
tendency; one of which was this, That he used 
quite another way with his officers, and others, 
than what had been reported of him when in his 
own country; for he was so familiar, that he 
would have them call him sometimes by his 
name, and seemed better pleased with that way 
than his former distance; only in times of their 





worship, which they sometimes held in the mar- 
ket-place, he would then, as is usual at home, 
resume great dignity on him; and one time, 


good | being rainy weather when they were at it, he 


wearing his own hair, pulled off the great wig 
from one of his Dukes, and put it on himself, to 
cover him from the rain, making the owner stand 
bareheaded the while; for it seems he is so abso- 
lute, that there must be no grumbling at what 
he does, life and estate being wholly at his dis- 
cretion.’’—Life of Thomas Storey, p. 495. 
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DISCOVERIES IN JERUSALEM. 

Tue following notes on ancient quarries in 
Jerusalem have been placed at the service of 
our readers through a friend. They were 
made by a Scotch gentleman, Mr. Douglas. 

‘« During a visit to Jerusalem in the spring 
of 1855, I became acquainted with a very 
intelligent Hebrew, who informed me that 
there were extensive quarries beneath the 
city, and that there was undoubted evidence 
that from these quarries the stones employed 
in the building and rebuilding of the Temple 
were obtained. He told me that these exca- 
vations were accessible through a small open- 
ing under the north wall of the city, — that 
_ he had descended some time before with two 
English gentlemen, and had spent with them 
several hours in exploring the excavations, 
which were sufficiently extensive to have fur- 
nished stones enough, not only for the con- 
struction of this Temple, but for the whole 
of Jerusalem, the walls included. He exe 
pressed his readiness to accompany me, but 

roposed to go after dark, as he feared the 
Turkish guards might fire upon or maltreat 
us, if they detected us. As my party com- 
prised two ladies and my two sons, all equally 
desirous with myself to see these excavations, 
—as the gates of the city were closed at 
sunset, — and as there were no houses out- 
aide the walls, —I would not listen to the 
proposal to spend the night in the open air, 
unless, upon trial, I found we could do no 
better. We, accordingly, went to examine 
the situation and size of the opening. We 
found it about 150 yards to the eastward of 
the Damascus Gate. It seemed like the bur- 
row of some wild animal; there was no rub- 
bish above the opening, but some tall grass 
and weeds. Persons entering might be ob- 
served by the guards ; but this did not seem 
very likely, as the soldiers generally re- 
mained within the gate, and only very rarely 
one sauntered outside. We, accordingly, 
decided to make the attempt by daylight, 
fully satisfied that, even if observed, we 
should be only rudely driven away. The 
next morning, therefore, we left the city as 
soon as the gates were opened. One of the 
party got into the hole, but returned, saying 
that it would be necessary to get in feet 
foremost, as there was a perpendicular de- 
scent of six or seven feet at the inner - - 
ing. He went back again with the lights ; 
I followed. The ladies were got through 
with considerable difficulty. hen fairly 
inside, we found ourselves in an immense 
vault, and standing upon the top of a pile 
which was very evidently formed by the ac- 
cumulation of the minute particles from the 
final dressings of the blocks of stone. On 
descending this pile, we entered, through a 
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large arch, into another vault, equally vast, 
and separated from the first by enormous 
pillars. This vault, or quarry, led, by a 
gradual descent, into another and another, 
each separated from the other by massive 
stony partitions, which had been left to give 
additional strength to the vaulted roofs. In 
some of the quarries the blocks of stone 
which had been quarried out lay partly 
dressed; in some the blocks were still at- 
tached to the rock; in some the workmen 
had just cgmmenced chiselling ; and in some 
the architect’s line was distinct on the smooth 
face of the wall of the quarry. The mode 
in which the blocks were got out was similar 
to that used by the ancient Egyptians, as 
seen in the sandstone quarries at Hagar 
Tilsilis and in the granite quarries at Syene. 
The architect first drew the outline of the 
blocks on the face of the quarry ; the work- 
men then chiselled them out in their whole 
thickness, separating them entirely from each 
other, and leaving them attached by their 
backs only to the solid wall. They were 
then detached by cutting a passage behind 
them, which, whilst it separated the blocks, 
left them roughly d , and left the wall 
prepared for further operations. We re- 
marked the similarity between the stones 
chiselled out in these quarries and the few 
blocks of stone built into the south-east cor- 
ner of the wall of Jerusalem, which are so 
remarkable for their size, their weather-worn 
appearance, and the peculiar ornamentation 
of their edges. We spent between two and 
three hours in these quarries. Our examina- 
tions were, however, chiefly on the side to- 
wards the Valley of Jehoshaphat. Our 
guide stated, that more to the westward was 
a quarry of the peculiar reddish marble so 
commonly used as pavement in the streets 
of Jerusalem. From the place where we 
entered the descent was gradual ; between 
some of the quarries, however, there were 
broad flights of steps, cut out of the solid 
rock. I had no means of judging of the dis- 
tance between the roofs of the vaults and the 
streets of the city, except that from the de- 
scent the thickness must be enormous. The 
size and extent of these excavations fully 
bore out the opinion that they had yielded 
stones enough to build not only the Temple, 
but the whole of Jerusalem. 

‘¢ The situation of these quarries, the mode 
by which the stones were got out, and the 
evidence that the stones were fully prepared 
and dressed before being removed, may pos- 
sibly throw light upon the verses of Scrip- 
ture in which it is said—2 Chronicles, 1. 
18 —‘ And he (Solomon) set three-score and 
ten thousand of them to be bearers of bur- 
dens, and fourscore thousand to be hewers in 
the mountains, and three thousand and six 
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hundred overseers to set the people a work.’ 
And again—1 Kings, vi. 7—‘And the 
house, when it was in building, was built 
of stone made ready before it was brought 
thither: so that there was neither hammer 
nor ax nor any tool of iron heard in the house, 
while it was in building.” 

‘In one of the quarries there was a spring 
of water. A recess in the rock and a shal- 
low trough had been cut for its reception. 
The water was soft and clear but somewhat 
unpleasant to the taste. The expenditure of 
our candles hastened our departure. We got 





out as we got in, unobserved. I had not an- 
other Sam of visiting these quarries ; 
but left Jerusalem in hopes that some one more 
enterprising and more able would explore and 
give a more detailed and accurate account of 
these excavations which to me seemed 80 
abounding in int-rest.”’ 

Such is the communication made to us 
from the reports of Mr. Douglas. Some of 
our correspondents at Jerusalem may pos- 
sibly be able to tell us more about these in- 
teresting quarries. 





Srorry anp HIs CuurcH or EnauanD RELA- 
TIvES.—Having had letters of invitation from 
my brother George Storey, then Dean of Lim- 
erick, and also from my sister, his wife, to lodge 
there at their house, [ accepted of it, and was with 
them during the timeI staid in town. They 
were very kind, and invited my company one 
day to dinner, and entertained us freely and 
plentifully; but in a short time I found my 
spirit under a very great load, which rendered 
my stay there very uncomfortable, though things, 
to outward view, were all agreeable; till at 
length, I perceived they were under a very deep 
prejudice against the truth, being poisoned by 
the invidious and wicked writings of Lesley, 
that implacable and venomous rattlesnake;.and 
this occasioned some ungrateful rubs; for I 
found a disposition in them to take advantage 
(if they could have any) of every word they 
could at any time wrest to a sense never intended 
in the speaking of it. As, for instance, one of 
them, in some serious and private discourse, 
commending the satisfaction to be reaped in 
prayer; and I, in the mean time, having an eye 
upon the result and end of all prayer in a state 
of Paradise, happening to say, ‘‘ It was true in 
all them, who addressed themselves to God in 
the spirit of prayer; but that ’tis much better 
to be in a state where there is no need of prayer; 
that which was once needful to be prayed for 
being now obtained, and become the enjoyment 
of him that prayed for the same before he ob- 
tained it.’ This was wrested, as if I had said, 
We (the Friends) were in such a high state in 
this life as that we had no need of prayer at all. 
Again, I happened to say in discourse, “ that as 
the Apostles, living long after the days of the 
Prophets, and having the same spirit, saw some 
things clearer than the Prophets themselves did, 
relating to their own prophecies, as saith the 
— Peter; so we in our days, having the 

vantage of near 1700 years’ time and experi- 
ence of all those ages, might see some things 
writ (obscurely) by some of the Apostles, clearer 
than they themselves did.””? This was immedi- 
ately wrested to intend, ‘* That we were wiser, 
and had more knowledge than the Apostles, &c.’’ 
And thus perceiving what kind of snares were 
all around me, I from thenceforth conversed as 
little with them asI could during the rest of 
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that tedious and burthensome week I staid there; 
though in everything else they made me very 
welcome. As they had mentioned these books, 
I procured the Switch wrote by Joseph Wyeth, 
and left it with them, if, peradventure, it might 
be instrumental to expel some of that poison but 
too willingly drunk in from the other; whos 
wrestling and uncharitable spirit 20 plain! y aps 
peared in the above mentioned, and sumo other 
like passages that happene®: but, after alt, I 
parted from them under a great burden and load, 
being much troubled. to see thom under these 
prejudices, and in a state when *tis next to im- 
possible they should ever have any reconciling 
thoughts of truth, but take measures of truth, 
of me, and friends in general, by that false rule 
they have thus espoused. 

During my stay at Limerick, finding things 
thus with my relations, I was as much as well I 
could in the conversation of friends, and much 
more easy and comfortable, my nearest relation 
being to those who dwell in the truth, though not 
otherwise related. — Life of T. Storey, p. 647. 





MatTrRImMony FiaureD By Danoina.— Sir 
Thomas Elyot, in his book called the Governor, 
says in general, that dancing by persons of both 
sexes is a mystical representation of matrimony; 
these are his words: ‘‘It is diligently to be noted 
that the company of man and woman in dancing, 
they both observing one number and time in 
their movings, was not begun without a special 
consideration, as well for the conjunction of those 
two persons, as for the imitation of sundry ver- 
tues which be by them represented. And foras- 
much as by the joining of a man and woman in 
dancing, may be signified matrimony, I could in 
declaring the dignitie and commoditie of that 
sacrament make entire volumes, if it were not 
so commonly known to all men, that almost 
ever Pfrier Eymitoun caryeth it written in his 
bosom.’’ And elsewhere he says, ‘In every 
dance of a most ancient custom there danced to- 
gether a man and woman, holding each other by 
the hand or by the arm, which betokeneth con- 
cord. Now it behoveth the dancers, and also the 
beholders of them, to know all qualities incident 
to a man, and also all qualities to a woman like- 
wise appertaining.” — Sir John Hawkins’ 





History of Music, vol. i, p. 188. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
_ ELECTRICITY. 


On no subject, perhaps, do text-books 
sooner out of dete enon the widel isles 
esting one of electricity and its kindred 

, phenomena of magnetism, so rapid are the 
strides of a in these sciences. The 
new contributions, again, are scattered over 
such a multitude of scientific journals, home 
and foreign, that only a man who makes a 
business of it can really know what has been 
accomplished, and what has not. It is, 
therefore, a service, second only to discovery, 
when, from time to time, one competent to 
the task undertakes to sift and reconstruct 
the old materials, and to bring together and 
incorporate with them all that.is important 
of the new. Such a service Dr. Noad is 
performing in the Manual of Electricity, of 
which Part I. has recently appeared.* The 
subjects discussed in this present volume are 
Electricity, Frictional and Voltaic ; Thermo- 
electricity and Electro-physiology. In the 
Second Part, which is pesenieit soon, it is 
pent to attempt a popular account of 

Magnetism, Diamagnetism, and Electro-dy- 
namics, a a description of the prin- 
cipal Electric Telegraphs 

he following extracts from the chapter 
on Electro-physiology may not be uninterest- 
ing to those of our readers who formed their 
acquaintance with electrical science some 
twenty, or even ten _ ago. The relations 
of electricity to the animal body are no 
longer confined to a few isolated facts, but 
- growing into a distinct branch of knowl- 


The Muscular Electric Current. — Proof 
of the existence of an electric current circu- 
lating through the muscle of a living animal, 
is obtained by introducing into a wound 
formed in the muscle of a living animal the 
nerve of a prepared frog, in such a manner 
that the extremity of the nerve shall touch 
the bottom of the wound, and another part 
the edge; the frog instantly contracts. The 
muscular electric current may be detected in 
animals for some time after death ; but when 
it has once ceased, it cannot again be re- 
newed. It is found in warm as well as in 
cold blooded animals. By forming a muscular 
pile, Matteucci succeeded in giving consider- 
able deflection to the needle of his galvan- 
ometer. The pile was thus formed: Five or 
six frogs were prepared and cut in half after 
Galvani’s plan, great care being taken not 
to injure the muscle. The thighs were then 


*A Manual of Electricity: including Galvanism, 
Magnetism, Diamagnetism, Electro-dynamics, Mag- 
neto-electricity, and the Electric Telegraph. By Henry 
M. Noad, Ph. D., F.0.8., &c. Fourth Edition. Part I. 
a ae and Galvanism. London: George Knight 
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cut in half, and so disposed that each half- 
thigh should touch the following, the faces 
of each turning the same way, and the in- 
terior of one coming into contact with the 
exterior of the next ; so that one of the ex- 
tremities of the pile was formed of the in- 
terior of the muscle, while the other extrem- 
ity was formed of the surface. The deviation 
the galvanometer] amounted to 15, 20, 

0, 40, 60 degrees, according to the number 
of half-thighs..... By experimenting on 
warm-blooded animals, such as pigeons, 
chickens, oxen, sheep, &c., ample evidence 
was obtained to prove, that whenever the 
interior of the muscle of a recently killed 
animal is, by the aid of a conducting sub- 
stance, brought into contact with the sur- 
face, an electrical current is established, 
directed from the interior to the surface, the 
intensity of which varies with the animal, 
and is increased in proportion to the number 
of elements disposed in the pile....... 
Matteucci next instituted a series of experi- 
ments on living animals, the general results 
of which were the same as those on animals 
recently killed, the current in all cases mov- 
ing from the interior of the muscle to its 
surface, or more generally from the interior 
of the muscle to any conducting substance 
in communication with that surface.’’ He 
thus sums up the principal results of his 
experiments on the muscular current: ‘1. 
The intensity of the current varies for cold- 
blooded animals in proportion to the temper- 
aturo of the medium in which théy have 
lived for a certain time. 2. Its duration 
after death is so much the Jess as the animal 
is more elevated in the scale of creation. 
r3. The intensity varies with the degree of 
nutrition of the muscle, and it is always 
atrongest in those muscles which are gorged 
with blood and inflamed. 4. It is altogether 
independent of the integrity and activity of 
the motor. and sensorial nervous system. 
5. The influence of narcotic poisons is null, 
or very feeble, on this current. 

‘¢ Amongst the different gaseous poisons, 
sulphuretted hydrogen acts in a remarkable 
manner in weakening the intensity of the 
muscular current, the direction of which is 
in every case the same. More recently, M. 
Matteucci has added some further interestin 
and important information on the subject o 
the muscular current. He has obtained 
signs of tension at the two extremities of his 
muscular piles by the aid of the condenser. 
He has also obtained electro-chemical decom- 
position by the current; and by a great 
number of experiments he has established 
that the intensity of the current is in pro- 
portion to the activity of respiration, and 
that is proportionate to the rank of the 





animal in the scale of creation, whilst its 
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duration after death varies in an upomie 
ratio. He has further studied the influence 
of different gases, and has ascertained that 
the muscular pile acts equally in atmos- 
pheric air, in oxygen, in very rarefied air, in 
carbonic acid, and in hydrogen.” 

Extensive experiments have been made as 
to the action of an electric current from a 
battery, when made to traverse muscles and 
nerves.. One set of results is stated thus: 
‘¢ The current which traverses a motor nerve 
in a living or recently killed animal, and 
which continues to pass along this nerve for 
a certain time, so modifies its excitability as 
to render it insensible to its passage as long 
as it traverses in the same direction; but 
the excitability of the nerve recovers under 
the influence of the same current directed in 
a contrary way: when, then, a nerve has 
been thus modified by the passage of a cur- 
rent, we may restore to it the excitability it 
has lost by sending through it for a certain 
time a current, directed in a contrary way 
from that which destroyed its excitability. . 
. . . It is an ascertained fact, that repose 
produces in a living animal, the nerves of 
which have lost their excitability by the 
action of an electrical current, the same 
effect as the passage of a current through 
the nerves in a contrary direction.”’ 

“¢ The Relation between the Electric Current 
and the Unknown Force of the Nervous Sys- 
tem. —Is there an electrical current in the 
nerves of a living animal? and can it be 
see to the explanation of the functions 
of the nervous system? Matteucci 
has sought unsuccessfully for an electrical 
current in the nerves of a living animal. . . 
. . - Indeed, from what is known of the 
properties and laws of propagation of elec- 
tricity, it seems impossible to conceive the 
existence of an electrical current included in 
the nerves; in order to admit it, such a dis- 
position in the structure of the nervous sys- 
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tem as would suffice to form a closed circuit 
must be proved, but this anatomists have not 
yet done. . . . It is certain that the nervous 
force, whatever it may be, is not electricity. 
What relation, then, 1s there between these 
two forces? Matteucci’s laborious electro- 
pe inquiries lead him to the follow- 
ing conclusions: There exists between the 
electrical current and the unknown force 
of the nervous system an analogy, which, if 
it be not susceptible of the same degree of 
evidence, is, however, of the same kind as 
that existing between heat, light, and elec- 
trici The development of elec- 
tricity by a crystal of tourmaline when 
heated, clearly proves the relation between 
heat and electricity: a similar relation be- 
tween the nervous force and electricity is 
demonstrated by electric fishes. Electricity 
is not, however, the nervous force, any more 
than heat iselectricity : the one changes into 
the other in the one case, by the form of the 
integrant molecules of the crystal; and in 
the other, by the structure of the electric 
The nervous fluid in this 
hypothesis is what we suppose heat, electri- 
city, and light to be—namely, a peculiar 
vibratory motion of ether.’’ 

Electricity of Plants. — By the method of 
experimenting employed by Buff, the follow- 
ing general results were obtained : — ‘‘ ‘ The 
roots, and all the interior parts of the plants 
filled with sap, are in a permanently negative 
condition, while the moist or moistened sur- 
face of the fresh branches, leaves, flowers, 
and fruits, are permanently positively elec- 
tric.’ The direction of the current was 
always from the roots to the leaves, and (in 
parts of plants) from the place of severance 
to the external surface of the leaves; even 
scratching a leaf had the effect of determin- 
ing a current from the wounded to the entire 
portion.” 
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A Noverry 1n Moustcan Art. — An article 
of considerable interest, as well in an artistic 
point of view as for its rarity and intrinsic value, 
has just been produced by Messrs. Rudall, Rose, 
and Carte, the musical instrument-makers and 
publishers in New Bond-street and at Charing- 
cross, and is now on exhibition by them previous 
to being forwarded to its destination. It con- 
sists of flute made entirely of the purest gold, 
with just so much alloy as was absolutely indis- 
pensable in the adaptation of the metal to such a 
purpose, and has been manufactured by them 
expressly for Mr. Gilbert Wright, a solicitor and 
an amateur fluteplayer, resident in Sydney, who 
sent over to this country the requisite quantity 
of Australian gold with that view. The instru- 
ment, in its finished state, contains 143 ounces 
of gold, besides the slight quantity of alloy, 





which makes the metal of the quality of 184 
carats, and its value is from 180 to 150 guineas. 
In its construction all the improvements of M. 
Boehm have been introduced which gained for 
him the Council Medal at the Exhibition of 
1851, as well as the additional improvements as 
regards facility of fingering made by Mr. Carte, 
and for which his firm obtained the prize medal 
on the same occasion. It were not too much to 
say that these radical changes in the construc- 
tion of the flute have given to that instrument a 
capacity for the production of sweet sounds 
heretofore wholly unknown, while it retains all 
its well-known peculiarities, and these highly 
intensified, and is divested of the difficulties of 
blowing and manipulation inherent in the old 
instrument. — Times. 
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ENLISTMENT DISPUTE WITH AMERICA. 
[The Times, of 5 May, thus pronounces its opinion.] 

Opryion in England has long since decided 
on the merits of at least one of the questions 
at issue between our Government and that 
of the United States. The more we read or 
hear of the enlistment dispute the more 
reason have we to doubt the wisdom and 
ee per of the present administrators at 
Vashington, and to acquiesce in the course 
taken by the Queen’s advisers. There are 
circumstances newly come to light which 
seem likely to give this matter almost a 
ludicrous ending ; for the perjury of one or 
two German adventurers, now detected and 
exposed, can hardly, we should think, fail 
to make the Cabinet of President Pierce 
ridiculous in the eyes of so keen-witted a 
people as the Americans. However, as we 
shall probably soon hear the last of this pal- 
try dispute, it may be as well to give a 
summary of its principal phases, that the 
world may see how, even in these days, and 
among the most enlightened nations, a quar- 
rel may arise rom nothing, and blaze a 
while with violence, before it is extinguished 
and forgotten. The recent despatch of Lord 
Clarendon gives all that the world in general 
will care to know, and we hope that it will 
close the diplomatic correspondence on the 
subject. 

At the close of 1854, when Ministers had 
hastily carried their Foreign Legion Bill, when 
every post was bringing tidings of sufferings 
before Sebastopol and at Scutari, — when 
thousands asserted that the Russian works 
would never be taken, and all agreed that 
many months and a larger army were re- 
quired to take them, the Government of this 
country bethought itself of the New World 
and the many adventurous spirits which it 
contained, cut off from the excitement and 
aspirations of European warfare. It had 
been represented at the beginning of the war 
that there were large numbers both in the 
British provinces and the United States who 
would be glad to enter for a time the military 
service of Great Britain. The Government 
therefore gave directions that recruiting- 
offices should be established within the Bri- 
tish territory, where volunteers might be 
received and enrolled. Now, it is not de- 
nied, and never was concealed, that among 
such volunteers it was expected that many 
natives or denizens of the United States would 
present themselves. The law of England on 
this subject differs from that of the American 
Republic. No Englishmen is allowed to 
take service under a foreign Power without 
the Royal assent, whether the enlistment 
take place within the Queen’s dominions or 
not. In fact, the policy of this country, as 


embodied in its law, is to prevent any of its 
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lieges transferring their allegiance so deci- 
dedly as to fight in the ranks of forei 
armies, and this prohibition is not merthy 
based on the principle of neutrality, for it 
even applies to persons joining the service 
of the Queen’s allies against the Queen’s 
enemies. America has no such restrictive 
law. She has been content to secure her 
neutrality by ordering that no enlistment 
shall take place on her soil, but she has 
never by any law denied to her citizens the 
right of entering a foreign service when 
beyond the limits of her territory, and a 
person so doing commits no offence, accord- 
ing to American law, unless he fights against 
hisowncountry. This distinction, obviously 
the result of differences in the age, institu- 
tions, and situation of the two countries, 
was well known to the statesmen of both, 
and formed little more than a year ago the 
subject of a conversation between the British 
Minister at Washington and the American 
Secretary of State. The intentions of the 
British Government were stated by Mr. 
Crampton to Mr. Marcy, in March, 1855, 
and the reply was, ‘‘ that the neutrality laws 
of the United States would be rigidly en- 
forced, but that any number of persons who 
desired it might leave the United States and 
get enlisted in any foreign service.’’ So the 
Canadian and Nova Scotia recruiting-offices 
were opened with the full assent of the 
American Government. 

In a short time, however, it was found 
that discussions might arise likely to coun- 
terbalance all the benefit to be derived from 
any addition of American recruits. It may 
easily be supposed that in the prosecution of 
such an enterprise an overt act of enlistment 
might often be inadvertently committed. If 
one German who was about to set off for 
Canada prevailed on another to go with him, 
the former might be constructively held a 
British agent and the other said to be ille- 
gally enlisted. So our Government, much 
to its credit, determined to make an end of 
the scheme. Before any remonstrance had 
been received, before the American authori- 
ties were known to have noticed the matter, 
Ministers sent out, on the 22d of June, orders 
to discontinue all further proceedings in 
the matter of enlistment for the Foreign 
Legion. 

On the 6th of July, Mr. Buchanan, the 
American representative in London, addressed 
a note to our Government, declaring that 
certain persons had violated the neutrality 
laws of the States, and expressing, in the 
name of the President, a hope that her Maj- 
esty’s Government had not authorized the 

roceedings complained of. The reply of 
ord Clarendon was full and satisfactory. 





It stated his belief that no authorized official 
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had transgressed the law, and explained how 
the British Government, fearing lest some 
offence might be inadvertently committed, 
had of its own free agency, a fortnight be- 
fore, sent out orders to put an end to all 
enlistment of foreigners within the North 
American provinces. So fully was Mr. Bu- 
chanan impressed with the notion that a 
satisfactory answer had been given and that 
the matter was at an end, that when another 
communication from Mr. Marcy, dated July 
15, came to hand, he actually suppressed it, 
observing from the date that it had been 
written before Lord Clarendon’s answer had 
reached Washington. No more was heard 
by our Government of the affair till late in 
the year. In September, Mr. Marcy ad- 
dressed the British Minister at Washington, 
strangely taking no notice of the former 
correspondence, and yet bringing no new 
charges, but dwelling again on transactions 
which it was believed had been finally dis- 
ere of. Again, however, an answer be- 
ieved to be satisfactory was returned, but 
Mr. Marcy was not satisfied. On the 13th 
of October he again addressed the British 
Cabinet through Mr. Buchanan, asserting 
that recruiting was still secretly carried on, 
and demanding that it should be discontinued 
and all persons enlisted within the United 
States at once discharged. This despatch is 
chiefly valuable as showing that so late as 
October last the President’s Cabinet com- 
plained of nothing but actual recruiting 
within the States, and did not deny the right 
of any native or resident to engage in foreign 
service, provided the agreement were not 
made within the limits of the republic. Lord 
Clarendon again replied at great length, that 
no illegal proceedings had been committed 
by British agents, that the recruiting had in 
fact ceased for four months, and that no 
illegally enlisted persons were, as far as his 
knowledge went, in the British service. 

It was natural to think that now at least 
all was over, but such an expectation was to 
be disappointed. Mr. Marcy suffers two 
months and a half to elapse, and then re- 
tarns to the subject, but with largely increased 
demands. He now, in the most unaccount- 
able manner, asks for the recall of Mr. 
Crampton, the British Minister, and the 
Consuls at New York, Philadelphia, and 
Cincinnati. It will hardly be believed that 
no new event had been brought to light since 
October, and that all that the United States’ 
Government knew at the close of the year it 
had known for months before, when it urged 
no such requirements. But the most singu- 
lar feature of this —— is the new prin- 
ciple of public law which it lays down. It 
has been seen that a difference between the 
enlistment laws of Great Britain and of the 





United States had been long recognized. It 
had been discussed by Mr. Crampton and 
Mr. Marcy, and the latter had fully admitted 
that no law prohibited a citizen of the United 
States from enlisting at Quebec or Halifax. 
But now Mr. Marcy talks of the ‘ policy ”’ 
of the United States, which was contravened 
by the enrolment of its citizens anywhere. 
This is evidently an afterthought, intended 
to strengthen the demand for Mr. Crampton’s 
recall, and it is, of course, easily disposed of 
by Lord Clarendon, who states that a nation’s 
policy must be judged of by its law, and that 
if America did not prohibit its citizens from 
enlisting, another Power could do no wrong 
in receiving them when they offered them- 
selves. Lord Clarendon’s despatch of April 30 
goes through the whole discussion, and we 
think must decide the opinion of any man 
capable of impartiality and reflection. 





LIBERTY IN BELGIUM. 


[The elaborate and formal threat against Belgium, on 
account of her free press, which was made at the close of 
the Peace Conferences by Count Walewski, the French 
Minister, has thus been answered by Belgium, and by 
The Times of 12 May.} 

WE have now had an opportunity of learn- 
ing, and have learnt with very lively inter- 
est, the manner in which the intelligence of 
the attack levelled, we must say, not only at 
the press but at the independence of Belgium, 
has been received by the Legislature of the 
menaced State, and we are proud to say that 
it was in every way worthy of a noble coun- 
try and a glorious cause. With a deliberate 
and measured calmness, with a studied mod- 
eration of tone and an elaborate candor 
which did not, however, conceal the deep 
emotion that lay beneath it, M. Orts, a 
member of the Belgian Chamber, rose to 

uestion the Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
iow attention to the 22d Protocol of the 
recent Conference, which contained accusa- 
tions against Belgium and the Belgian press 
offensive to the national feeling and dignity, 
and spoke of the future as fall of apprehen- 
sion. He did not seek to deny the excesses 
of some members of the Belgian press, but 
he denied that their hostility was shown to 
France alone, or that there was the slightest 
disposition to guarantee impunity to such 
offences. He pointed to the law of 1852 as 
having been intended and having been suffi- 
cient to suppress the licentious writings com- 
plained of in prints so obscure and so despi- 
cable that their accusers did not even venture 
to mention their names, and concluded by 
asking the Cabinet three questions: — 
‘‘ Whether they had replied to the charges 
brought forward in the 22d Protocol? 
Whether the French Government had de- 
manded any changes in the Belgian Con- 
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stitution? and whether, if. such chan 

should be demanded, they’'would be ed 
to?’’ The answer of M. Vilain, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to. these three questions 
was equally explicit, firm, and satisfactory : 
—‘‘An answer had been prepared, which 
would be sent as soon as the proceedings of 
the Conference had been received. No re- 
quest had been made by the French Gévern- 
ment for a change in the Belgian Constitu- 
tion ; and, if such a request were made, it 
would never be complied with.’”’ The Chamber 
did not weaken the impressive nature of the 
scene, as.our own House of Commons prob- 
ably would have done, by following up this 
short dialogue with a long and rambling con- 
versation, but adjourned at once, leaving to 
the nation and to foreign nations to estimate 
for themselves, without any impertinent 
comments of its own, the dignity of its 
demeanor and the firmness of its attitude. 
We congratulate the Belgian people and the 
Belgian Government on the manner in which 
they have received the attack so needlessly 
levelled against their dignity and indepen- 
dence. This is the character and this the 


demeanor which it is the habit of self- 
government to create. When adverse cir- 
cumstances threaten, the Ministers of a des- 
potic Government feel isolated in the midst 
ple whom they govern. They may 


of the 
ess what the sentiments of the nation may 

, but there is no tribune to draw them 
forth, and no press to express them. Reports 
and proclamations, communicated state- 
ments, and omy that have passed through 
the scissors of the censor, can but ill supply 
the want of free utterance to a free audience. 
We hope that Belgium will go on as she has 
begun, and that, whatever perils her liber- 
ties may be subjected to, betrayal by her 
chosen and appointed guardians will never 
be added. 

What makes the conduct of the Belgian 
Ministry and Chamber in this matter the 
more creditable is, that the Ministry is Con- 
servative and Roman Catholic, and that, of 
course, the majority of the Chamber that 
supports them is of the same political and 
religious opinions. Were the Belgian mind 
less deeply tinctured with the noble senti- 
ments of national independence and aversion 
to foreign influence, such an occurrence as 
the publication of the 22d Protocol might well 
have been laid hold of by a party Conserva- 
tive and Roman Catholic for the purpose of 
levelling a blow at their political opponents. 
“See,” they might have said, ‘‘ what comes 
of your Liberalism. Your doctrines are in- 
consistent with the very existence, not only 
of the Constitution, but of the country. 
great and powerful nation throws her sword 
into the scale and demands from us the re- 
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pression of that unbridled license which you 
and such as you have contributed so much to 
establish.”” Instead of adopting this un- 
generous but not unnatural tone, the Catholic 
and Conservative Ministry of Belgium ste 
forward in the very manner and with the 
very feelings which Mr. Macaulay delights so 
much to attribute to the Tories of our own 
infant constitution, who never failed to evince 
@ generous inconsistency whenever the in- 
dependence of the country was threatened by 
the foreign allies of the very cause and King 
to which they were in the habit of drinking 
and swearing the most unswerving and un- 
compromising allegiance. While the larger 
States of Europe are divided into parties 
deriving their names from their predilections 
for foreign States, Belgium seems to know no 
party but a Belgian party, and to recognize 
no internal differences when its foreign rela- 
tions are concerned. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without 
once more expressing our strong conviction 
that never was a more unfortunate time 
selected for a most injudicious act than the 
conclusion of a general treaty of peace for an 
attack on the li ayo the press on the con- 
tinent of Europe. We had just terminated 
a series of events in which the Emperor of 
the French had shown himself to the world 
as a faithful ally, a wise and resolute coun- 
sellor, a magnanimous Sovereign, and a man 
who, possessed of great power, had shown a 
disposition to use it with singular equity and 
moderation. He took up arms for the defence 
of European liberties ; he allied himself with 
two constitutional Powers, and, having 
fought and conquered, scorned any vulgar 
material recompense for his services, and was 
wise and generous enough to content himself 
with the respect and approbation of man- 
kind. How unfortunate that at this auspi- 
cious moment the over-eager zeal of a Minister 
(for such we prefer to consider it) should 
have al forth the commencement of 
new troubles just as the old were ceasing, 
and taught the world to look for a crusade 
against human liberty in the West as a 
sequel to the conflict against Russian domina- 
tion in the East! How unfortunate that we 
should thus be forced to remember that the 
present alliance is ‘‘ magis inter pares quam 
similes,”’ and that the union which has braved 
so many storms unscathed may be at any 
moment dissolved by an attempt to extend 
over neighboring States that system of op- 
pression and coercion which is so foreign to 
our feelings and habits! We are well con- 
tent to leave those matters in which the in- 
ternal government of France differs from 
that of England without comment of any 
kind; but our silence must not be interpreted 
into indifference. We are content with the 
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happiness we enjoy under our own institu- 
tions, and have not a particle of the prosely- 
tizing spirit among us;. but our a agro 
are quite as warm for the West as for the 
East, for the Christian as. for the Turk, for 
the free citizen as for the serf; and we can- 
not witness. without. the liveliest, solicitude 


and anxiety an attempt to impose on a free 
and independent State that repression which 
France has, indeed, chosen for herself by the 
votes of 8,000,000: citizens, but which she 
has not acquired the right to impose upon 
States which have made a different choice. 





Sensipinity TO Musto 1x Mice anp Sprpers. 
— Monsieur de , captain of the regiment 
of Navarre, was confined six months in prison 
for having spoken too freely to Monsieur de 
Louvois. He begged leave of the governor to 
grant him permission to send for his lute to 
soften his confinement. He was. greatly aston- 
ished after four days to see, at the time of his 
playing, the mice come outof their holes, and 
the spiders descend from their webs, who came 
and formed a circle round him to hear him with 
attention. This at first so much surprised him, 
that he stood still without motion, when having 
ceased to play, all those insects retired quietly 
into their lodgings: such an assembly made the 
officer fall into reflections upon what the ancients 
have told us of Orpheus, Arion, and Amphion. 
He assured me that he remained six days with- 
out playing, having with difficulty. recovered 
from his astonishment, not to mention a natural 
aversion he had for these sorts of insects; never- 
theless he began afresh to give a concert to 
these animals, who seemed to come se day in 
greater numbers, as if they had invited others, 
so that in process of time he found a hundred of 
them about him. In order to rid himself of 
them, he desired one of the jailors to. give him 
a cat, which he shut up sometimes in a cage 
when he chose to have this company, and let 
her loose when he had a mind to dismiss them, 
making it thus a kind of comedy that alleviated 
his imprisonment. I long doubted the truth of 
this story, but it was confirmed. to me six 
months ago by M. P——, intendant ef the 
Duchess of V——, a man of merit and probity, 
who played upon. several instruments to the 
utmost excellence. He told me that being at 
——, he went up into his chamber to refresh 
himself after a walk, and took up a violin to 
amuse himself till supper-time, setting a light 
upon the table before ; he had not played o 
— of an hour before he saw several spiders 

escend from the ceiling, who came and ran 
themselves round about the table to hear him 
play, at which he was greatly surprised, but 
this did not interrupt him, being willing to see 
the end of so singular an occurrence. They 
remained upon the table very attentively until 
somebody came to tell him supper was ready, 
when, having ceased to play, he told me these 
insects remounted to their webs, to which he 





would suffer no injury to be done. It was a 
diversion with which he often entertained him- 
self out of curiosity.— Sir John Hawkins’ 
History of Music, vol. m1. p. 117;—from the 
‘‘ Histoire de la Musique, et de se Effets.”’ 





Srorry’s CHARACTER OF TRUE AND FAtsE 
Ministers.—We had a meeting in the meeting- 
house at Hampton, which was not large, by 
reason of the shortness of the notice; and I was 
hindered and kept out of the public service, 
though under the weight of it, a great part of the 
time, by one Thomas Chase, an old self-con- 
ceited, self-preferring, dead, dry, and confused 
preacher, of that place, and an enemy to the 
discipline of the Church, whom, after I stood 
up, I reproved in an occult and yet intelligible 
manner;.so that at last the divine life of truth 
came over all, and we had a good and comforta- 
ble meeting, all the living being well satisfied. 

The great hindrance, disservice, and mischief, 
which the Adversary doth in the Church by such 
dry and dead preachers among us (who being 
full of themselves only, can and will speak in 
their own time, without any regard to the life 
of truth, or to any minister of truth, though a 
stranger in the place) is, that their time being 
always, and what and when they will, and the 
true ministers waiting only upon the Lord, as 
having no ministry at any time but immediately 
from him; when the Lord’s time is and the real 
concern comes from him upon the true minister, 
the false one isin the way, hindering the true 
work and service of the ministry and meetings 
many times, as one who would ravish and defile 
the Spouse of Christ, to the invisible, yet un- 
speakable hurt, loading and grieving of the true 
ministry, and their work and service in the 
Lord, and all the living and sensible members 
in an assembly; and such oppressing persons 
and things are suffered, to prevent confusion 
and other hurtful consequences which might en- 
sue upon the open forbidding or reproving of 
such persons in an assembly; for I have never 
yet seen any one so much out of the way of 
truth, or anything so unworthy or absurd in it- 
self, but this would have a party and support- 
ers, and that votaries and espousers, to vindicate 
them, and contend to further evil and mischief. 
Life of Thomas Storey, p. 819. 
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wo in my fowery porch I stand, é 7 
pesence to await , 
List ine to héar thy caer hand 


‘Unclose the gard 
Now shall my words 0 OF presing prove 
iend Ilove 


How truly I rejoice 
In giving to the 
The Welcome of the Voice! 
Yet is another welcome thine, 
Pure, fervent, warm, intense: 
It doth not bear an outward sign, 
Or greet'an outward sense; 
Yet wilt thou cherish and approve 
The gift that I impart — 
I give to thee, in faithful love; 
The Welcome of the Heart ! 
— Ladies’ Companion. 





A SONG OF HOPE 


‘Loxa has been the winter — 
Long — long —in vain 
We *ve sought the bud upon the bough — 
BS. primrose in the lane — 
Long have skies been dull and gr¢y; 
Nipping ’s been the blast — 
But sing — Summer ’s coming + 
“ThE bee ’s out at last ! 
Sing — Winter ’s flying 
Summer ’s coming fast, 
Humming joy and spring-time, 
«~The bee’s out at last.! 
Loud shouts the cuckoo 
The nested elm round, 
Wheels the rook cawing 
There are shadows on the ground. 


P My 1, | 
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, F. With doubling 


Sin — Winter g "Aging — 


itudamin ho } anid spring-time, 
“Tha be? *s.out at last ! , 
— Ladies’ Companion. | 
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TRAVELLING BY RAIL. 


WE move in the dark, ponderous row, 
The forms of gazing friends retire; - 

The roof withdraws, and quaintly flow 

| The bending lines of magic wire. 

‘In the fresh morning gool and grey, ° 

redoubling heat; 

Through the clear air we cleave our way, 
And onward glide, ever more fleet. 


By flower-knots, hedge-rows, slopes of grass, 
Cut walls of rock, and glimpsed-at plains, 
*Neath winking bridges swift we pass, ° 
And flying meet bay ying Sane 
Upstarts a ruin, gre 
With portal wrought 0 of a stone; 
We fain would sketch its outline bold; 
But, with a whistle shrill, speed on. ” 


A hamlet lane, white dwellings low, _, 
And granges busier than they seem; ..* © 

Inn, pond, and church, which come and go aos 
The panorama of a dream. 

Smooth-edged canals, and mills on brooks; * 
Trim corn-fields, counter-changing trees;, 

A manor-house of solemn looks, 
Where building rooks caw in the breeze. 

Dark, roaring tunnels, deep and long; ; 
Grey vapor-surges whirled by wind; { 

Close streets and squares where workers th ong 
Then sky and landscape unconfined, ~ 

Broad vents and chimneys tall, which ioe 
Huge heaps of coke, and cinders’ duns; =’ t 

Our rank glides in with hiss and ¢lank,, of, 
Our boldly-measured course is run. 


— Ladies’ cy 
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